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OF THE WEEK. 


—@— 


NEWS 


HE second Conference of Berlin assembled on the 16th inst., 

andelected Prince Hohenlohe president. Neither Turkey nor 
Greece is represented; but the former Power has a competent re- 
presentative (M. Brailas) on the spot, while the latter sends no 
one. Indeed, in its official reply to the Ideutical Note informing 
it of the intention to hoid a Conference the Porte affects to 
accept the action of the Powers very cordially, if the 
decision to be taken ‘‘has no other object than to prepare a 
gonciliatory line of action, calculated to lead to an agreement 
freely accepted by the Power which is in possession of the dis- 
puted territory.” If it has a further object, then the Porte re- 
serves itself, which means that it will resist the decision of 
Europe just as longas itean. The proceedings of the Conference 
are secret; but it appears to be understood that an agreement 
has been substantially arrived at, and that the 40th parallel 
may be roughly taken as the northern boundary of Greece. 
This gives the Greeks Jannina, the grand subject of quarrel, but 
will make it necessary to use force in carrying out the award. 
Turkey will not openly resist, but the Albanians are collecting 
round Jannina in great force, and may destroy the city. It is 
stated officially in the Times that Austria has accepted Mr. 
Gladstone’s compromise as regards Montenegro, which will 
therefore receive the Dulcigno territory, in lieu of former 
cessions. 


The Select Committee on Mr. Bradlaugh’s case have agreed 
toa report which, to some extent, throws over the report of 
the previous Committee, inasmuch as it says that that report 
having been carried only by the casting-vote of the Chairman, 
there is considerable doubt about its legality ; and that, in the 
opinion of the new Committee, that legality ought to be tested 
by allowing Mr. Bradlaugh to make an affirmation (in place of 
the oath, which they think, as an oath, Mr. Bradlaugh ought 
not to be allowed to take, after his confession that its dis- 
tinctive element has no significance for him), and then permit- 
ting the legality of that affirmation to be tested by a suit in the 
High Court of Justice. Mr. Labouchere is to move on Mon- 
day that Mr. Bradlaugh be permitted to take his seat, and then 
the report of the Select Committee will, of course, be discussed. 
Whether Mr. Bradlaugh takes the affirmation or the oath, 
unquestionably he should be allowed by the House to take 
either one or the other, and the legality of his course should 
then be tested in the Courts. If the decision be against him, a 
Bill should be introduced next Session, at latest, to render per- 
sons of his creed, or no creed, admissible. If we want to place 
a premium on Atheism, we cannot do better than excommuni- 
cate Atheists from political life. 





Lord Carnarvon on Friday week raised an important debate 
upon Armenia. He declared the situation of the province to 
be well-nigh desperate, 144 villages having recently been swept 
away by the Kurdish ravages, and neither life, property, 





nor honour being safe. He recommended the appoint- 
ment of an irremovable: Christian Governor-General, with the 
disposal of the local revenue. Lord Granville assented fully ; 
but Lord Salisbury, while admitting all the evils painted 
by Lord Carnarvon, declared that he knew of no remedy. 
The Government of the Sultan had neither the knowledge, 
nor the money, nor the will to introduce reforms. The 
six European Powers were too divided to govern the country. 
No pressure would be of any use, for the Turkish Government 
“was not strong enough to convey the pressure from the centre 
to the extremities.” He looked only to the gradual effect of 
European opinion, acting through the Consular authorities. 
The “only other solution of the Eastern difficulty was the 
entire extermination of the people.” The whole speech, which 
was long and, from its pessimist point of view, able, implied 
that Lord Salisbury had in his own heart given up hope, that 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention had become in his mind an 
imposture, and that he intended to do nothing, even if the 
whole people of Asiatic Turkey were exterminated. A more 
melancholy or humiliating confession of utter failure was never 
made by a statesman. 


Mr. O'Donnell asked, on Monday night, the Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether the M. Challemel-Lacour 
spoken of as the French Ambassador Designate to England was 
the Citizen Challemel-Lacour who, as one of the Prefects of the 
Provisional Government of September 4th, 1870, ordered the mas- 
sacre of Colonel Carayon Latour’s battalion, in the telegram 
“ Fusillez-moi ces gens-li,” contained in the report of the Com- 
mission of the National Assembly on the subject, and who 
had since been condemned by a Court of justice in France to 
pay some £3,000 compensation for his share in the plunder of 
a convent during the same period. Sir Charles Dilke replied 
that M. Challemel-Lacour denies having used any such phrase 
as “ Faites-moi fusiller ces gens-li,” and that the telegram 
spoken of had never been produced. ‘The damages which 
he was condemned to pay were given in a suit brought 
against him as head of the department, and not in his 
private capacity, and the plunder was perpetrated by volun- 
teers quartered in the convent. M. Challemel-Lacour was 
at the time virtually a prisoner at Lyons, and quite unable 
either to initiate or prevent the act of plunder; and the National 
Assembly, which was by no means prejudiced in his favour, 
rejected a motion censuring him, in favour of the order of the 
day. Hehad been cordially received as ambassador in Switzer- 
land, and the British Government had been assured by the 
German Ambassador that had he ever been appointed Ambas- 
sador in Berlin, he would have been cordially received by the 
German Government. 

Thereupon Mr. O'Donnell said it was perfectly impossible to 
accept the explanation of the Government, and he would put 
himself in order by concluding with a motion; and he began a 
speech in which he accused M. Challemel-Lacour of having 
ordered the massacre of Colonel Carayon Latour’s battalion, 
though that massacre was never accomplished, through the 
order falling into the hands gf a French officer of high char- 
acter. The destruction of the telegram was easily ac- 
counted for in those times of disorder, and Mr. O’Donnell 
was going on with his story, when the Speaker inter- 
rupted him, to point out to the House “the very grave abuse ” 
of the privilege enjoyed by every Member of the Honse, 
in his bringing charges against a foreign ambassador with- 
out notice, under cover of a motion for adjournment. The 
Speaker put it to the House whether this course was a 
right course. Thereupon Mr. O'Donnell, saying he would 
“ confine himself to the fewest possible words,” was continuing 
his speech, when Mr. Gladstone rose to respond to the 
Speaker's appeal, and said he felt it his duty to give the House 
the opportunity of expressing its opinion on the subject of that 
appeal, by moving that “ Mr. O’Donnell be not heard.” 
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Hereupon arose a debate, which lasted many hours, and 
which was full of heat and mutual recriminations. Mr. Parnell, 
disowning all sympathy with Mr. O’Donnell’s question and course; 
still protested against such a silencing of aminority bya majority 
as would result from the precedent which the Prime Minister 
proposed to make, and moved the adjournment of the debate. 
Mr. Gladstone, expressing his profound reluctance to interfere 
with the freedom of debate, still maintained that, in answer to 
the appeal of the Speaker, he was bound to give the House the 
opportunity of refusing to stretch its rules so as to permit a 
speech, without notice, on a subject so delicate. He did not in 
any way wish to limit Mr. O’Donnell’s right to speak at length 
on it, after due notice given. Mr. Sclater-Booth and Sir Stafford 
Northcote at first resisted Mr. Gladstone’s motion, and sup- 
ported Mr. Parnell’s. Sir William Harcourt, in a very in- 
judicious speech, accused Sir Stafford Northcote of lending his 
powerful and influential support to Mr. O'Donnell. Mr. 
Forster, declaring that the speech of Mr. O’Donnell was 
contrary to “the decencies of society,” and being told by 
the Speaker that the expression was “somewhat too strong,” 
modified it to “contrary to the decencies of debate.” Lord 
Hartington asked whether, in case the Throne were attacked in 
similar fashion without any notice, the House would have no 
right to interfere with the speech in which the attack was 
made, only because the Member who made it promised to con- 
clude with moving the adjournment of the House. Sir J. 
Mowbray, Mr. Hermon, and Mr. Newdegate supported Mr. 
Gladstone, and so the debate went on,—the Tory leaders with- 
drawing gradually from their attitude of opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone’s motion. 


The motion for the adjournment of the debate was thrice 
negatived, by majorities of 106, 166, and 201 respectively, 
when at last Mr. O'Donnell declared that he only wished to 
explain the question he was about to put to the Government ; 
whereupon Mr. Gladstone withdrew his motion, and Mr. 
O’Donnell gave notice of the question for Thursday,— 
whether the Government would lay on the table of the 
House the evidence laid before the Commission of the 
National Assembly relative to M. Challemel-Lacour’s order 
concerning the Mobiles, a copy of the judgment ordering him 
to pay damages for the plunder of the convent, and of the 
judgment on appeal confirming the original judgment. He 
also proposed to ask the Postmaster-General whether he would 
forbid the circulation in this country of newspapers containing 
the gravest charges against the French Ambassador Designate 
to this country. And so, for the time, terminated a debate 
which illustrates very powerfully the great difficulty of Parlia- 
mentary institutions, and especially, we think, the necessity for 
extending to the Speaker a larger power as the guardian, not 
merely of the order, but also of the honour and decorum of the 
House of Commons. The Speaker might, indeed, better have 
assumed that power. As he did not, the Prime Minister did well 
to answer promptly and distinctly to his appeal. 


On Thursday, when Mr. O’Donnell was to have put his 
further questions to the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, it appeared that the Speaker had struck out a 
portion of these questions, on the ground that they referred 
to a matter “beyond the cognisance of the House or the 
Queen’s Government.” Mr. O’Donnell demanded explana- 
tions from the Speaker on this subject, which the Speaker 
refused to give, stating that if Mr. O’Donnell did not put his 
questions as amended, he should pass him by, and go to the 
next question on the list; whereupon Mr. O’Donnell declined 
to put his questions at all, and abruptly left the House. This 
was hardly worthy of Mr. O’Donnell’s usual hardihood and self- 
restraint. Perhaps he repented the encomiums he had showered 
on the Speaker,—at Mr. Gladstone’s cost,—in his letter to 
Thursday’s Ties. But in throwing up his hand, he forfeited 
some part of the reputation he has gained for indomitable per- 
severance, as well as unendurable audacity. 


We have discussed elsewhere the precise meaning of the 
“new clause” introduced by Mr. Forster into the Irish Relief 
Bill, about which so much is being said in political circles. The 
clause is an effort to extend the Land Act of 1870, so that evic- 
tion for non-payment of rent, when the default is caused by famine, 
shall be counted as “disturbance,” entitling a tenant tocompensa- 
tion. On Thursday, Mr. Chaplin objected to the clause as sheer 
** confiscation,” as bad in principle as Mr. O’Connor Power’s 
measure, and remarked, moreover, on the suddenness with 











carl 
which it had been introduced. Mr. Forster, who wag most 
anxious to get on with his Relief Bill, which ultimately passed 
its second reading, thereupon withdrew his new clause, pro- 
mising to reintroduce it as a separate Bill. That is wise as 
the clause, though both misunderstood and misrepresented, is 
of extreme political importance, and should be thoroughly 
debated and explained. 


It would be a good day for the Greeks if Englishmen would 
call their country “ Hellas,” as they ought to do, and its people 
“ Hellenes.” The change is, we suppose, impossible, but a begin- 
ning has been made, for the City has entertained the “ King of 
the Hellenes.” An address was presented to his Majesty on 
Wednesday in great state, the Prince of Wales and the Premier 
being present. The Prince hoped, in a decorously discreet way, 
that the King would soon get his provinces; and Mr. Glag. 
stone made a bright speech, praising the steady progress of 
Greece, and the proof its people gave that they were “a race with 
a great future as well as an illustrious past,” and remarking on 
the meeting of the Conference of Berlin, which opened that very 
day, said it would prove that “ the assembled wisdom and might 
of Europe, when it speaks to the world, speaks in accents which 
denote reality, and which are destined to have practical effect,” 
It would be well for Kadri Pasha to consider that sentence, 
which would not have been uttered if Mr. Gladstone had not 
been assured of its truth. He is not the kind of man who 
talks about reality when he does not know what he is doing. 


Two separate sets of reports are arriving from Afghanistan, 
According to one set, Abdurrahman Khan is advancing on 
Cabul, either with an army or with a guard of two thousand 
men, and the British Government has forwarded to him an 
“ultimatum.” If he accepts the conditions in this document 
he will be recognised as Ameer, and if not he will be resisted, 
These accounts come from Bombay, but they receive little con- 
firmation from the Viceroy’s very thin telegrams. According 
to Lord Ripon, Abdurrahman is still at Khanabad, and his 
advance is only rumoured; but there is a serious gathering 
of the clans at Ghuzni, though not in the reported 
numbers. We presume from all this that the Indian Govern- 
ment is awaiting letters from Abdurrahman, that upon these 
letters it will decide between him and Yakoob Khan, and that 
native opinion in the Hills inclines to the idea that Abdurrah- 
man will be hostile. All the facts point to the necessity of a 
speedy decision between the aspirants, as we may have a cam- 
paign against the clans upon our hands out of sheer misunder- 
standing. Note that the British troops are gradually occupy- 
ing positions whence, when the extreme heat is over, a rapid 
evacuation of Afghanistan can be effected. 


The Cabul correspondent of the Times, who forwards, we 
presume, official intelligence upon this subject, declares that 
the Chinese army in Kashgar has actually entered Kuldja; 
and that all the Mussulmans of the Khanates are excited, either 
expecting a Russian defeat, or anxious to take advantage of the 
concentration of Russian troops towards Kashgar. If this 
statement is true, the long-expected war between Russia 
and China has commenced, and in a way to _ prove 
that the Chinese are in earnest. The Times evidently be- 
lieves the story, and there are two partial confirmations 
of it. The Russian Government is despatching ship after 
ship into Chinese waters in a way which indicates alarm, 
and Colonel Gordon, who was going to Zanzibar, has suddenly 
swerved and gone to China, throwing up his commission for 
that purpose. He is entirely trusted by the Chinese, and may 
be able either to prevent the war, which, he says, is his object, 
or to organise a powerful defensive force. As we have re 
peatedly pointed out, the Russian temptation will be to 
blockade the northern ports, and so interrupt European trade. 





The idea for which we have contended for eighteen years 
—that Liberals should seek the farmers as their natural allies 
—seems to have been accepted at last, and on Wednesday a 
deputation of farmers from all parts of Great Britain separated, 
after their reception by Mr. Gladstone, with “loud and con- 
tinued cheering.” He told them that he and his colleagues, 
impressed with the depression of agricultural industry and 
the increasing competition under which farmers labour, had 
surveyed the whole field of law affecting their position, and 
already decided on the abolition of the malt tax and the mea- 
sure regarding ground-game. They intended to carry both 
through, and as to the game, he believed that when the law 
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rights to both claimants, occupiers and owners would 
onfidence, instead of less, in each other. He did not see 
le which would prevent — of the — 
‘4. Bill to existing leases. He was not prepared to 
— patil Holdings Act compulsory, but the tenant 
a ‘ have security for the money he puts into the soil. The 
= f distress “could not be justified,” and the law of pre- 
— no particularly in Scotland, involved hardship and 
ae. As to local burdens and County Boards, he had 
oa to refer to the declared opinions of the Administration, 
ps were unchanged. “Our duties are towards the 
peor of our fellow-countrymen.” It has taken the best part of 
a generation to teach Liberals that, but if they have learned it 
thoroughly, the Tory reign is over for many a year to come. 


gave equal 
have more ¢ 
any princip 


The French Government has, it is believed, decided to pro- 
pose a plenary amnesty for the offences of the Commune. The 
demand for it has been raised again, and accepted by the 
Extreme Left, the Advanced Left, and half the Pure Left, and 
the Government has resolved to give way. M. de Freycinet, after 
a discussion with M. Gambetta, M. Léon Say, and about 40 of 
the most prominent Liberals in both Houses, during which he 
stated that if the Chamber and the Senate quarrelled upon the 
point he should resign, agreed to bring forward an urgent Bill 
in the Chamber of Deputies. It will be passed there, and it is 
hoped that, under M. Léon Say’s moderating influence, it may 
also pass the Senate. The sudden revival of this “burning 
question ” is attributed in part to the strong feeling in Lyons, 
and in part to fear of the elections ; but it may be owing also 
in part to the knowledge that M. Humbert, the Municipal 
Councillor, an amnestied Communist, was prepared with con- 
clusive evidence as to the practice of torture—direct torture, 
the Daily News says, in the old, Middle-age sense of the word 
—in New Caledonia. If that is proved, the refusal of an 
amnesty might be followed by a serious insurrection both in 
Paris and Lyons. 


The Burials Bill debate in the Lords on Tuesday was marked 
by the adoption of two bad amendments, and the rejection of one 
still worse. The bad amendments were moved by the Arch- 
bishop of York, and their object was to compel Dissenters 
buried with their own services to be buried in the unconse- 
crated ground, wherever there is an unconsecrated ground avail- 
able, and not in consecrated ground. The first of these 
amendments was carried by a majority of 24 votes (130 against 
106), and the second by a majority of 19 (127 against 108). 
But Lord Salisbury’s proposal to exempt from the new law all 
portions of burial-grounds given within sixty years to church- 
yards, except with the consent of the donor or his representatives, 
was rejected by a majority of 13 (104 votes against 91). Lord 
Brabourne (Mr. E. Knatchbull-Hugessen) made his maiden 
speech in the House of Lords against this amendment of Lord 
Salisbury’s, and a very able one it was. Lord Salisbury 
proposed, he said, to extend to churchyards also the 
“ scientific frontier ” which had proved so disastrous in India, 
and everybody now knows that scientific frontiers are apt to be 
both dangerous and unintelligible. 


On Saturday, Mr. Justice Denman and Mr. Justice Lopes 
unseated Mr. Bevan, the Liberal Member for Gravesend, for 
corrupt practices. The demand for a scrutiny by the Conserya- 
tive candidate,—the Lord Mayor of London,—was withdrawn, 
so that the election is simply cancelled. On Thursday, the 
Speaker informed the House that Mr. Justice Denman and Mr. 
Justice Lopes had invalidated the election of the Hon. A. E. 
Gathorne Hardy (Lord Cranbrook’s son) and Mr. R. P. Laurie, 
for Canterbury, but without imputing any knowledge of the cor- 
rupt practices prevailing to the candidates. The Judges believed, 
however, that corrupt practices had “ extensively prevailed.” It 
1s not very likely, therefore, that the writ for a new election at 
Canterbury will soon be granted. Evesham, in like manner, is 
not to have a new writ till after the Judges’ shorthand notes 
are laid on the table. In Buteshire, it has been ascertained 
that Mr. Russell, who was elected by a Liberal majority, was 
disqualified for sitting by belonging to a firm which had con- 
tracts from the Government. He has now, however, been 
gazetted out of the firm, has issued his address again to the 
electors of Buteshire, and hopes soon to be the duly elected 
Liberal Member for that county. 


Aberdeen is losing its distinguished Professor of Philosophy, 
Dr. Bain, and we think we may fairly hope that the new P ro- 








fessor will not be a mere Bainite, but will be a man of some 
mark and originality, who, whether he agrees fundamentally 
with Dr. Bain or not, will be able to impress the stamp of his 
own thought on the lectures which he delivers to his pupils. 
We believe that a class of English literature is also instructed 
by the Professor of Philosophy, but this is so relatively insigni- 
ficant a part of the Professor’s duties, that the new Professor. 
whoever he may be, should certainly be chosen for his philo- 
sophical competence, and not for his literary acquirements. As 
Aberdeen is one of the chief centres of Scotch thought, and 
Scotch thought is, perhaps, the most potent of the various 
veins of thought in the United Kingdom, we trust that the 
Government will weigh well the attainments and calibre of the 
various candidates for the Professorship, before selecting Dr. 
Bain’s successor. On the choice may well depend a very im- 
portant part of the intellectual and ethical character of the 
British statesmen of the future. 


Mr. Arthur Arnold, M.P. for Salford, made his first speech 
in the House of Commons on Friday week, in the form of a 
very sharp attack on the Government for their ineffectual 
scheme of relief in Ireland. Mr. Arnold asked tor the forbear- 
ance of the House in addressing it for the first time, but no 
one ever needed that forbearance less. His aplomb was as perfect 
as if he had been a Member of Parliament for twenty years. 
He attacked the method adopted of lending to the land- 
lords at so low a rate of interest as 1 per cent., calling 
it a scheme of relief for distressed landlords. He attacked 
the whole plan as inefficient, and the schedule of the loans 
applied for as the most loose and unbusinesslike he had ever 
seen. He contrasted the methods of relief with those of the 
relief offered to the Lancashire people during the cotton-famine, 
greatly to the disadvantage of the former; he denounced the 
circular directing that persons employed on the public relief 
works should be paid at a rate below the ordinary rate of 
wages; and he called the whole relief measure a scheme of class 
legislation. 


Sir Stafford Northcote replied with extreme warmth, not to say 
resentment, and on many points appeared to make good his 
ground against Mr. Arnold. He showed the impracticability of 
expecting landlords who were not getting their own rents paid, 
to contract improvement loans at ordinary rates of interest. He 
showed that the so-called public works were usually speculative 
and wasteful; and he showed how impossible it was to get 
trustworthy information at first as to the condition of dis- 
tricts so wide as the distressed districts. He defended the 
lower rate of wages on the “ public works” as essential, to pre- 
vent the diversion of labour from the agricultural work most 
needed to assist the revival of the country, and concluded a very 
vigorous reply by denying any analogy between the cotton- 
famine in Lancashire and the wide-spread distress in the west 
and south of Ireland. Sir 8S. Northcote evidently found in 
Mr. A. Arnold an enemy whom he could not and did not 
despise. But on the whole, he showed, we think, that Mr. 
Arnold’s attack was not well founded. 


Canon Ryle was consecrated Bishop of Liverpool in York 
Minster yesterday week, amidst a crowd of clergy, by the 
Archbishop of York, assisted by the Bishops of Durham, 
Chester, and Manchester. Canon Garbett, who preached on 
the occasion from a text describing Barnabas’s work at 
Antioch, drew a contrast, which is described as striking, 
between the condition of the ancient Antioch and the modern 
Liverpool, though hardly one, we should have thought, likely 
to help Bishop Ryle much in his new duties. During the 
banquet, at the Lord Mayor of York’s, the new Bishop, 
in returning thanks for congratulations, expressed his 
solemn sense of responsibility, and declared that it was 
one thing to criticise Bishops, and quite another to be a 
bishop,—a just enough remark, but like most remarks on such 
occasions, a little wanting in point, since there is certainly no 
function, or indeed object in life, to which it might not be safely 
applied. In the sermons and speeches which mark these occa- 
sions there is, indeed, too often a noticeable dexterity in finding 
geographical, historical, or moral excuses for directing attention 
to almost anything in the world except the specific difficulties, 
duties, and obligations of the Church in the new sphere carved 
out for her. 


Consols were on Friday 983 to 98). 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW IRISH RELIEF BILL. 


ROBABLY the gravest step yet taken by the new Govern- 
ment, is the resolve to apply to the existing distress in 
Ireland the principle involved in the new Bill of which Mr. 
Forster has given notice. It was very wise to withdraw the new 
clause from the Bill now passing, and to embody it in a separate 
Bill, for it is quite certain that it ought not to be discussed as 
a mere detail of any other measure. We, for our parts, are 
quite ready to admit that, as a matter of principle, the new 
measure can be defended, if only it could be vindicated from 
the very serious abuses to which, we fear, it will be liable. 
It is worth while to quote the proposal in full, as there is a 
general impression that it is even more trenchant and more 
wide in its application than it really is. The old “clause” which 
is now to be embodied in a separate Bill ran as follows :— 
“(Temporary Provision regarding Ejectment for Non-payment 
of Rent.) —Whereas, having regard to the distress now existing 
in certain parts of Ireland, arising from failure of crops, it is 
expedient to make temporary provision with respect to eject- 
ment for non-payment of rent in certain cases, Therefore an 
ejectment for non-payment of rent for the recovery of the 
possession of a holding situate wholly or partially in any of 
districts mentioned in the Schedule hereto, and which shall be 
commenced after the passing of this Act, and before Decem- 
ber 31st, 1881, or which shall have been commenced before 
the passing of this Act, and in which any judgment or decree 
for possession shall be executed after the passing of this 
Act, and before December 31st, 1881, shall be deemed and 
declared by the Court having jurisdiction to hear and deter- 
mine land claims in and for the county in which such holding 
is situate, to be a disturbance of the tenant by the act of the 
landlord within the meaning of the third section of ‘The 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870;’ and the tenant 
shall be entitled to compensation for such disturbance accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding anything in the said Act contained, if 
it shall appear to the Court that such non-payment of rent by 
the tenant is owing to his inability to pay caused by such dis- 
tress as aforesaid, and that the tenant is willing to continue in 
the occupation of his holding upon just and reasonable terms 
as to rent, arrears of rent, and otherwise, and that such terms 
are unreasonably refused by the landlord. This section shall be 
construed with ‘The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870.” 
It is, of course, to be noted that the clause only applies to the 
scheduled districts, that it is to have force only till the effects 
of the recent failure of the crops are passed, and that it is a 
clause the application of which is discretionary on the 
opinion of the Judge who deals with the case that the non- 
payment of rent is really due to the failure of the crops, and 
that the ejectment determined on by the landlord is unreason- 
able. But it is obvious what will be said, and has indeed been 
said, against it. It will be urged that when in 1870 even the 
Irish tenant-at-will was given a certain valuable interest in 
his holding by the law which awarded him a certain compen- 
sation for disturbance, the strict condition on which that 
compensation was awarded him was the full and regular pay- 
ment of rent; and that now it is proposed, in certain cases, 
to break faith with the landlord, and give the tenant this 
same interest, in spite of his not fulfilling the condition 
on which alone the compensation for disturbance was given. 
It will be said, and has been said, that there is no more reason 
why the landlord should suffer for the bad times than why 
the shopkeeper or other creditor of the peasant should suffer 
for them ; and yet that while the latter can avail himself of 
the law to get the whole of his debt, the landlord will only be 
able to obtain by legal means the difference between the 
arrears due to him and the sum awarded for “ disturbance,” 
and this though the disturbance was caused not by any arbi- 
trary action of the landlord’s, but by the very natural and 
reasonable desire to secure the equivalent for which he had 
fairly contracted when he let the peasant his land. All this 
has been said, and will be said often again, with various forcible 
illustrations of the injustice of treating the holders of this par- 
ticular kind of security in a manner different from the holders of 
every other kind of security. Indeed, it is certain to be urged 
that because, on historic grounds, the landowners were fined a 
heavy fine for evicting their tenants by the legislation of 1870, 
—thougb on the special condition that they might evict them 
without any such fine, in case they did not receive punctu- 
ally the rent agreed upon,—they are to be made to bear an 





eas 
additional burden when they evict in 1880, eve 
very conditions under which they were dima te se 
by the Act of the earlier year. Is it just, the landlords ‘lL 
ask, that we who were promised that we might always pt 
without compensation, if we did not receive regularly nn 
come for which we had contracted with our tenants shoal 
now be saddled with compensation, even in these alee 
cases,—and this, too, at a time when we, like the peasants, are 
suffering severely from the failure of our own crops, as well ag 
from the failure of our tenants to pay the reduced rents wa 
are demanding ? 

No doubt the case is a very hard one. But we do think 
that, if only we could rely thoroughly on the Judges who 
will have to try these eviction cases, the principle which 
Mr. Forster lays down is sound. We assume, of course, that 
the legislation of 1870 is the basis from which all parties 
start. That legislation undoubtedly did give the tenant-at. 
will a lien on his holding to the amount of the compensation 
to which, in case of disturbance, he would be entitled, though 
this lien was subject to the condition of prompt payment of 
rent. Every such tenant had, as it were, something on which 
his family could rely in case of eviction, so long as the rent 
was promptly paid. On the other hand, the landlord knew that. 
this fine which he would have to pay in case of evicting 
his tenant, was a deduction of so much from his land- 
lord’s interest in the land; and in counting up what he 
possessed, he would never have reckoned his property ag 
entirely at his own disposal, except after making allowance 
for the fines he would have to pay before he could sell his 
land or transfer it without conditions to another. Now, this: 
being so, can it be said that a tenant who has really been a 
good tenant, who has paid rent punctually in ordinary times, 
who has been rendered unable to pay solely by a calamity as 
independent of his industry and will as an earthquake or a 
flood, ought to be evicted without any allowance being made 
for the sum which he would have received for such eviction 
in ordinary times? If so, this would follow,—that a really 
inhumane landlord might avail himself of such a time as this 
to clear his land of tenants he did not like, at less cost to 
himself than he would have had in clearing it of these 
tenants in more prosperous times. Suppose the case 
of a landlord wishing to take a much larger acreage 
of land into his own cultivation. | He could not do this 
in ordinary years without giving his tenants so much an 
acre for evicting them. But now comes a time of wide-spread 
failure of crops, and he seizes the opportunity of a quarter’s 
rent being unpaid by most of them to get rid of them without 
any such payment at all. Is this fair to the tenant? Is it 
not really visiting upon him the bad times, in the sense of con- 
fiscating wholly the lien which he really had upon the land 
subject to a condition which the calamity of the famine, and 
not any indolence of his own, had alone prevented him from 
fulfilling ? 

The real objection to the new measure we take to be of a 
different kind, but it is serious, and requires very grave 
consideration. Can we or can we not depend on those 
Judges who will have to decide this matter, to enforce 
evictions without compensation in all cases where the 
tenant really had the means to pay the rent, but was con- 
cealing this from his landlord, in the hope of living for a time 
partially or wholly rent-free? Can we really trust the Judges 
to have the knowledge requisite, and if they have it, to use it 
when there is a great popular cry against hard Judges and 
hard landlords, and plenty of excuse at least for lenient—that 
is, unjust—decisions? This is really the grave question at 
issue, and it is a very grave one. The Government may fairly 
say, as we trust they will say, that they are about to put the 
law in force with some stringency on the side of the landlords, 
in all cases where there is no reason to believe that the 
tenant has any valid excuse for not fulfilling his side 
of the contract; that the recent relief measure has bene- 
fited landlords, as well as tenants and labourers, by 
the very low rate of interest asked for the loans offered 
to improving landlords; and that this being so, it is 
only fair to correct the stringency of evictions carried out 
against really respectable and hard-working tenants, by allow- 
ing the Judge to take into account, and to set off against the 
arrears of rent, such a sum as the peasant would certainly have 
received for eviction in ordinary times, The value of the 
holding was really diminished to the landlord by the liability 
to pay that sum, and there is no good reason why he should be 
practically a gainer—especially when he is offered the benefit 
of loans for improving his property on very easy terms—by 
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distress. On the other hand, if the Government 
the — a on the judicial agents who are to work 
pm "Act as this; if they cannot be sure that these judicial 
peenagie not be very easily imposed upon by the shrewd 
agen’ asant ; if they cannot be sure that even when they are 
pct “ osed upon they will have courage to enforce just 
er > ns cithows compensation against a vehement popular cry, 
poe ‘the are taking a very great responsibility indeed in 
poo os a Bill as is proposed. We believe that under 
circumstances this Bill may be justified. But we are 
pe absolutely sure that these circumstances exist. It is 
pene that we should not seem to be playing fast and loose 
with the Irish landlord. It is only toa Government of whose 
urpose, and of whose power, to enforce justice rigidly even on 
the side of the landlord,—to enforce rigidly the contracts which 
the tenant is shirking, though quite able to fulfil them,—and 
to eject Irish tenants sternly without compensation for either 
voluntary or involuntary non-payment of rent due to any cause 
but the famine, that we should be willing to entrust the powers 
of the proposed Bill. We hope Mr. Forster may be able to 
make statements of a nature to convince the country that the 
present government of Ireland is a government of this kind. 





THE SECOND BERLIN CONFERENCE. 


T is by no means impossible that Europe may reach the 
crucial point of the Eastern Question more rapidly than 
is generally supposed. That point is not exactly the accord 
of the Powers. In spite of Lord Salisbury’s fears, a general agree- 
ment as to the advisability of certain definite and considerable 
measures may not, with Lord Granville in earnest and M. de 
Freycinet vehement, be at all beyond attainment. None of the 
Powers have any sincere interest in the maintenance of Ottoman 
rule. Both to Russia and Austria that rule is in many ways a 
source of embarrassment, owing to the passionate loathing it 
excites among their Slav subjects. England and France have, 
as regards the European territories of the Sultan, openly pro- 
nounced against it. Italy, though with certain reserves about 
Albania in her own interest, is prepared to accompany England 
and France, and it is not clear that Germany will do more 
than stand aloof. Prince Bismarck is believed to wish that 
the Hapsburgs should advance southwards, and shift the 
centre of gravity of the Austrian Empire to Pesth, but the 
Sultan’s authority does not greatly help towards the realisa- 
tion of that project. Rather it impedes it, because Turkey 
will resist Austria as much as any other Power, and Turkish 
resistance to any plan always involves the fate of territories larger 
than those indispute. There will, therefore, we imagine, be no 
great reluctance to award Greece all the territory she claims 
as there is none to press the Porte to fulfil its engagements 
towards both Montenegro and Armenia. The Greek question 
comes first, and if a demi-official statement may be trusted, 
the second Conference at Berlin on the new boundaries to be 
assigned to Greece will end in an award giving her all, or 
nearly all, she claims, including Jannina, which is, by the 
nature of its population and the circumstances of its civilisa- 
tion, her northern capital. This is evidently the conviction 
of diplomatists, of the King of the Hellenes—who is travelling 
from Court to Court advocating his own cause, and who pre- 
duces an unexpectedly favourable impression—and of the 
Turkish Government. The Governments are in fact agreed 
before the Conference meets, and will not separate except in 
presence of some new occurrence, upon which it is useless to 
speculate or reckon. 
_ The award once passed, however, has to be executed, and it 
1s at this point, and not during the discussion, that the strain 
will commence. The Turks, though affecting a tone of 
conciliation, say openly that they will not accept the 
decision of Europe as a mandate. They will not be 
represented in. Conference, they do not regard “the Powers” 
as Invested with any judicial authority, and they will receive 
the award as only another effort at mediation between them- 
selves and Greece. In other words, they will continue to 
occupy the disputed territory, and will recommence the 
negotiations, which have been hitherto so sterile and weary, 
and which in their hands may be and would be protracted for 
generations. It is impossible for the Powers to permit 
themselves to be made ridiculous in this manner, for 
if they do, some future decree, intended to prevent 
mminent war, will equally be disregarded. They must 
make their decision executive, and it is at this point 
that they appear to fall back or to postpone decision. The 
English and French Governments have not as yet announced 


any clear resolve, while the organs of the German and Austrian 
Governments keep repeating, with a certain anxiety, that no 
provision for the execution of the award will be discussed in 
Conference. That body will decide what territories are to be 
handed over, but will make no provision whatever for such 
handing. That would not matter if Greece were ready to 
execute the award for herself, to occupy Jannina, and, as 
mandatory of Europe acting under a Treaty, to bid the Porte 
defiance ; but, then, is she ready? That she is willing, we 
may agree, but it is useless to blink the fact that she is as yet 
a weak State, with no finance and a very small army ; that she 
might not be able to defeat even the Turks in the open field, 
and that she certainly could not defeat both Turks and 
Albanians without a dangerous and probably protracted border 
war, She must, if she is to act effectively, receive aid from 
some quarter, and the suggestion is that she will not receive 
it from united Europe. If she does, of course cadit questio. 
If the Powers now sitting in Conference are willing to inform 
the Sultan that their award is imperative, that the Turkish 
troops must be instantly withdrawn from the ceded districts, 
and that if not withdrawn Constantinople will be visited by a 
combined Fleet, all resistance will of course be at anend. Thereis 
no power in Constantinople to defy coalesced Europe once in 
earnest, and the Sultan’s throne would probably disappear 
before the threat had become well known to all his empire. 
But the suggestion is that this course involves changes which 
the Powers are not prepared to face, and will not, under any 
circumstances as yet probable, be pursued; and some milder 
method must therefore be discovered, which will leave the 
general Eastern Question unaffected, yet carry out effectively 
the decision of the Conference. It seems to us that there is 
only one such course, namely, that Great Britain, France, and 
Italy, the Powers sincerely interested for Greece, should request 
her to occupy the assigned territories, and aid her in so doing. 
5,000 men even from each country, supported by the Greek 
militia and by the population of the ceded territories, would 
in a few days place Greece in full possession of her frontier 
and of Jannina, the city round which the struggle really rages. 
Turkey would scarcely hurry on the final crisis by declaring 
war on the four Powers, while the Albanians would 
be powerless against such a force, and have, moreover, 
the alternative of declaring their own independence, which 
Europe has no interest in refusing. Civil government the 
Greeks are strong enough to provide, and that once provided, 
a future Turkish attack would be a war of invasion, which, as 
it could not be successful, the Pashas would have little in- 
terest in commencing. No territory once enfranchised has 
ever been reassigned to Turkey, which received in the 
failure of the attempt to reconquer Servia a final warn- 
ing as to the limits within which Europe will tolerate its 
action. 

The objection to this decided course of action, which is 
inevitable if Europe is to retain peaceful control of the Eastern 
Question, will arise in this country from two parties,—the very 
weak one which favours Turkey for its own sake, and the 
much larger one which retains an antipathy, half-latent, half- 
avowed, to the cause of Greece. To the former party, the 
answer is simple. Only the action of Europe can protect the 
Sultan’s Empire from speedy dissolution, and Europe cannot 
act, if its awards are to be habitually disobeyed. It is in the 
interest of Turkey, in theory at all events, that it decrees con- 
cessions ; and if the concessions are not made it must, sooner or 
later, either coerce Turkey, or allow the dissolution which her 
friends desire to prevent. The answer to the latter party is 
that they are in error as to the facts. Greece, no doubt, 
greatly to her discredit for political sagacity, avoided fighting 
when in 1877 fighting might have secured her everything, but 
she avoided it because she was civilised enough to understand 
and to trust the assurance of England that she should not 
suffer for her acquiescence. Greece, it is true, has not paid 
her debt, but it is because she has never received the territory 
in the hope of which the debt was contracted. She has not 
organised a Government such as Europe approves, but it is 
because she is too small and too poor to sustain the needful 
scientific machinery—the strong police and army, for example 
—which make northern Italy safe. For the rest, her whole tone 
and course of political life and her whole aspiration are those of 
a State only too modern, of a State too devoted to intellectual 
enlightenment and commerce and the enjoyment of peaceful 
life. Her army is feeble, but her schools are the best east of 
the Adriatic. She is not stern enough in maintaining either 
order or conscription, but her merchants all over the world 
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sufficiently to inspire respect, but her tenacity in demanding 
that all Greeks shall be subjects of Greece, that her old posses- 
sions on the mainland and her islands shall be restored to her, 
alarms and irritates all her antagonists. Their charge against 
her is not that she is dead, but that she is too completely 
alive ; that she will not rest,—that, as the Times says, there is 
no security, when she has Epirus and Thessaly, that she will 
be no more heard of. Certainly there is none, any more than 
there is security that England will be self-effaced because she 
swallows a province or two in every decade, Greece has 
asked for no possession the inhabitants of which would 
not give her a plébiscite, and in asking for them she 
shows just that sense of vitality which is needed in any 
State that is to succeed to any portion of a decaying 
empire like Turkey. The dislike of Greece is, from 
the English point of view, utterly unreasonable, and only 
blinds those who feel it to the facts that of all the States 
rising in European Turkey, Greece is the least Slavonic, the 
best inclined to England, having once elected an English 
Prince to the throne, and the most strictly connected with 
the maritime, as opposed to the purely military Powers. She 
is the natural ally of the Western Powers, both in the Adriatic 
and the Adgean, and whatever increases her direct power in- 
creases also their direct influence. If Greece had but ten 
millions of inhabitants strongly organised, England and France 
would not be hunting about for an agent to maintain their 
policy in the East. 





THOSE RABBITS. 


\ JE have not seen the end of these Rabbits yet. The 
Government measure, though it may seem to towns- 
folk uninteresting, or even unimportant, excites more interest 
among the rural community and all men with a proclivity to 
sport than any other proposal of the Ministry ; and it is not 
unnatural it should. On the one hand, the farmers see with 
equal surprise and delight that a Liberal Government sympa- 
thises with them, and is prepared to remove a grievance which 
they regard as excessive. No one can read a report, for 
instance, like that of the last meeting of the West Suffolk 
Chamber of Agriculture, on June 9th, without seeing how 
deep and how reasonable is the feeling of the tenantry. The 
whole question was fairly fought out, the landlords even em- 
ploying lawyers as spokesmen on their side, and the farmers 
were unanimous as to three points,—that they were not free, 
except, perhaps, just at this moment; that no law of 
compensation would content them; and that their liability 
to damage under the existing law was ruinous. Good 
landlords could protect them, but game-preserving land- 
lords could ruin them ; and instance after instance was given, 
and admitted by the landlords’ advocates, in which this oc- 
curred. One tenant (Mr. Mallows) made one of the most 
pathetic speeches we ever read about a case, apparently 
his own, which was not described, but which was known 
and admitted by his opponents to be “most cruel.” Another 
(Mr. Nunn) quoted an old case in which the rabbits had done 
£1,000 worth of damage on one farm—damage admitted by 
valuers—and a third (Mr. Gayford), evidently a personage in 
his neighbourhood, stated that he could not farm against the 
rabbits, and had once been ejected because he would not give 
up the right to keep down the ground-game. On the other 
hand, the landlords see clearly that the Bill does interfere with 
freedom of contract ; that such interference will not, or may 
not, stop at the rabbits; and that their absolute rights over their 
property depend on the maintenance of free contract. Apart 
altogether from their feeling as sportsmen, which is in the 
main selfish and unjustifiable, they maintain that the right of 
property is in principle most seriously infringed by the Bill, 
and we are not going to deny that they have much to say for 
themselves. On the contrary, while repudiating utterly their 
view about country pleasures, we will endeavour to state their 
economic argument as strongly as if it were our own. 

The moderate landlords, then, contend that in reserving 
the right to kill ground-game, they are only selling their own 
goods at their own price. Whatever property in land may 
mean—and that it is never quite absolute as regards land all 
reasonable landlords acknowledge, giving as evidence the mode 
in which rights of way gradually accrue—it certainly in- 
cludes the right to sell permission to cultivate on certain con- 
ditions, If there is any right anywhere established by law, 
by precedent, and by custom, it is this right; which at this 
moment governs all British agriculture. One of these con- 

ditions usually is a certain rotation of crops; another, a rule 
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about the restoration of manures to the soil; a third, abstin 


ence from killing certain wild animals which th. 
wishes to kill himself. All these conditions are in oe 
of the farmer; all may, and if he is a good farmer, fre 
quently do, injure him; and all are alike concessions made “a 
the tenant in part payment of rent. They are like the 
agreement so frequently made by which a field is golg 
for building on condition that no structure shall approach 
the road, or that no window shall overlook the seller’s garden 
conditions which injure value, but are considered in the price, 
What is there in the exclusive right to kill rabbits which 
establishes a difference between that and any other considera. 
tion in a sale or hiring? The rabbits are noxious, doubtless 
or may be allowed to become so; but their noxiousness, their 
potential power of injuring young crops, has been allowed for 
in the contract. If not, why did the tenant—who, be it re 
membered, is an expert in his trade, knowing much more than 
the landlord does—sign that contract? He knows all about 
rabbits. To say the landlord is fanciful, is to say nothing, 
Why should he not be fanciful? The late Mr. Waterton 
the naturalist, in pursuance of a most interesting experiment 
as to the qualities of beasts and birds when perfectly secure, 
made on a portion of his estate extraordinary rules about 
killing live things, carrying guns, and keeping dogs; but was 
he outside his rights as owner? No one was bound to live 
on his estate. Suppose a man loves trees, as he ought to do, 
may he not let his meadows subject to an obligation not to 
cevt the trees, even though they spoil a certain quantity of 
grass, and a quantity which increases as long as the tree 
spreads? If such contracts cannot be made, then no contract 
can be made which tenants can show costs them money, either 
actually or potentially ; and it comes to this, that the Legisla- 
ture will settle all agricultural conditions, and compel the 
owner either to retain all his land in his own hands, or to 
accept the position of being the mere holder of an annual 
quit-rent, usually very small for the money invested, and by no 
means exceptionally secure, tenants being more likely to bolt or 
defraud than the British Treasury is. That may be within 
the rights of the Legislature, indeed it is within them, for 
copyhold is a legal tenure; but it is a most serious change in 
the English theory and practice of ownership, and should not 
be introduced by a side-wind. Popular Members might as 
well decree that London landlords spoiled architecture with 
their leases, and order them either to sell or feu in perpetuity. 
The Landlords will not, we think, say that we have stated 
their case unfairly, and we certainly see its great force; but 
we conceive the answer to be at least as strong. It is this: 
—The plea involves an unreasonable restraint on the right of 
the Legislature, which represents the whole community, to 
decide what is or is not a nuisance injurious to the general 
weal. If Parliament cannot interfere in any way with free 
contract in rural districts, Parliament abandons all right of 
interference with landlords, whatever they do, and, in fact, 
has no right to prevent their turning whole counties 
into forests or wildernesses, of no use to man. The Legis- 
lature has not under that theory a right to prevent any cul- 
tivation whatever, say that of tobacco, or, to put an extreme 
case, to forbid contracts ensuring eviction whenever a county 
happens to return a Liberal ora Tory. No Legislature can so 
surrender its ultimate rights as supreme owner and guardian 
of the country on behalf of the nation, and no English Legisla- 
ture will ever do it. Consequently, the question is reduced 
from one of right to one of the reason for the exercise of that 
right ; and the reason may be sufficient or insufficient, accord- 
ing to the evidence. The complaint is, briefly, that the most 
important industry in the kingdom is imperilled or injured by 
the over-rapid increase of a noxious animal, which increase, 
as experience shows, can only be kept down by giving 
to the tenants who suffer a concurrent right with the land- 
lord to kill the animal off. That is all that is done by the 
Bill, and surely that is within the right of the Legislature to do. 
If Parliament cannot declare a practice or a thing noxious to 
the community, what can Parliament do? Suppose a landlord 
makes it a condition of letting his lands that the tenant shall 
import, foster, and preserve Colorado beetles, Is Parliament 
unjust in disallowing that form of contract? The constitu- 
encies may be in the wrong in their idea that this is the 
best method of keeping rabbits down, but that possibility of 
error is inherent in every statute. Parliament habitually 
interferes with all manner of class-rights on behalf of the 
majority, and sometimes, as in the Pawnbroking Acts, with 
the most elementary notions of individual freedom. It is 
actually an offence to deposit your watch with your friend 
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security for a debt bearing interest. Think of that 
~ an interference with property rights. If it is 
Qe 4 that rabbits are injurious—and the farmers’ verdict 
= till they are shown to be under an illusion— 
und plea against the grant of a right to tenants to 
os Agee is ee for compensation. The landlord 
gre a a pleasure he is legally possessed of for the 
vubli¢ good. That plea is sound, but is readily satisfied, for 
the landlord can compensate himself. He can value his 
rabbits, and estimate his pleasure lost, and add on the compen- 
sation to his rental. Nobody stops his doing that, and he is 
not liable to receive too little, for he is his own arbitrator, and 
judge and bailiff, too. He cannot even be worried with 
the argument that he has lost no pleasure at all, his 
right of shooting not being taken away, but only his exclusive 
right ; for as we said, he is above argument, is his own assessor, 
and can charge just whatever he pleases, subject only to the 
chance of his customer departing. No position could be hap- 
jer, and the whole affair comes to just this,—that in denying 
the right of Parliament to grant new rights of killing rabbits, 
he is denying its right to put down things injurious to in- 
dustry, because he finds them pleasant to himself. To justify 
that, he is at least bound to prevent all rabbits straying off his 
land,—that is, to wall in his farms with walls the foundations 
of which must perforce be very deep. This particular pest 
is a burrowing one. If, indeed, he can prove that rab- 
bits in quantities limited only by his own desire 
for sport are not noxious to agriculture, then he 
may fairly say that he is an oppressed man; but till 
then, he cannot fairly deny the right of the Legislature to 
decide what things are noxious, and to suppress them. That 
is the true political principle at issue, and as to the moral 
one, we may quote Mr. Rodwell, the Member for Cambridge- 
shire, a Tory of Tories, whom no man ever called “ mealy- 
mouthed.” He said at Bury, onthe 9th inst., @ propos of this 
Bill: —‘‘ As to the principle that a man should do what he 
liked with his own, he recognised it to a certain extent; but 
there was a higher principle which overrides that, and it was 
the principle of doing unto men as you would have them do 
unto you. When these two principles came into conflict, he 
must give his preference to the latter.” 


roves that, 


THE DEBATE ON MR. O’DONNELL. 


HE scene of Monday night would seem to us a very 
ominous one, if we did not believe profoundly in the 
sincere dread felt by the Prime Minister of creating precedents 
for curbing the liberty of debate, and in the positive resolve 
of the party behind him not to permit such precedents to be 
made. We do, however, believe that no feeling was stronger 
on the Ministerial benches on Monday, than dismay at the 
necessity which had arisen for making the motion which was 
made, and determination not to admit it as a precedent for 
any occasion less urgent than that for which it was used, 
—namely, the silencing of a Member who, without notice, 
and against the earnest expostulation of the Speaker, was using 
the exceptional power accorded by the courtesy of the House 
of moving the adjournment, in order to discuss the personal 
character of a man who had been appointed an Ambassador to 
this country by a foreign Power. Under such circumstances, 
and under such circumstances alone, we think that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s interposition, in reply to the appeal of the Speaker, to 
move “That Mr. O’Donnell be not heard,” was a right, and 
even a necessary interposition ; but it was one to be used, and 
which, indeed, was used, by Mr. Gladstone, with misgiving, 
and the utmost precaution against its becoming a pre- 
cedent for the guidance of the House in cases not so 
urgent. Indeed, we hold that Sir Stafford Northcote’s appeal, 
to which Mr. Gladstone virtually assented, that had the 
motion for adjourning the debate been disposed of, words 
should have been added to guard against the throttling of 
free debate in future by the use of so drastic an instrument, 
was a reasonable and wise one. Had the Leader of Opposi- 
tion made this suggestion at an earlier period of the debate, 
—had he suggested it in place of the rather unfortunate 
speech in which he referred to former grievances of his own, 
and twitted Mr. Gladstone with supporting Mr. Bright in 
making use of the motion for adjournment, though for 
a very different and much less dangerous purpose,—we 
should probably have had a different and more satisfactory 
result. But the “ spretae injuria formae”’ rankled too deeply 
in Sir Stafford Northcote’s breast, and he could not refrain 
from taking party advantage of an emergency which he ought 
to have felt was above the level of party. 


But Sir Stafford Northcote was by no means the only leader 
in fault in the discussion. Unquestionably, Sir William Har- 
court irritated needlessly and dangerously passions which he 
ought to have sought to allay, when he accused the Leader of 
Opposition of lending his “ powerful and influential support 
to the Member for Dungarvan.” Sir Stafford Northcote had 
disclaimed all sympathy with Mr. O’Donnell’s course in the 
most emphatic language, and though it is quite true that, 
in his resentful memory of former difficulties, he did not lend 
such support as he ought to have lent to the Speaker and to 
the leader of the House, it was an injudicious and mischievous 
course in the Home Secretary to seize that opportunity for 
making a-party fight of it, and accuse the leader of Opposi- 
tion of backing up the Member for Dungarvan. What such 
situations need is not more inflamed passion, but the most 
disinterested self-restraint. And certainly there were but few 
who intervened in Monday’s debate, except, so far as we can judge, 
the Prime Minister,—who, undera shower of taunts and direct ac- 
cusations that he had lost his temper, seems to have kept it quite 
unrufiled by the acrimonies of the hour,—did show much self- 
restraint. Mr. Parnell—whom we need not say we regard as 
one of the most dangerous politicians in the House—showed 
perhaps as much self-restraint as any. His suggestion that the 
debate should be adjourned to give Mr. O’Donnell time to re- 
consider his course, was, to our mind, quite inadmissible, after 
such an appeal as the Speaker had made, and which Mr. 
O'Donnell had ignored. But coming from the leader of the 
Irish party, it was a moderate proposal. It was a proposal 
made with much address, and without any attempt to 
excuse Mr. O'Donnell’s attitude to the House. Even 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Forster, though they spoke with 
force and gravity, did not give sufficient impression,—and 
this was the most urgent requisite of the debate,—that 
they were aware of the overwhelming force of the instru- 
ment which they proposed to use, and of the very dangerous 
abuses of which it might be susceptible. Now, without 
giving the House the deepest impression that they were 
fully aware of this possible abuse of the weapon in their 
hands, the advocacy of its special use on that occasion was 
dangerous. The truth is that a Minister with a majority might 
at any time silence an opponent by an unscrupulous use of 
the power thus assumed. And if it were unscrupulously used, 
the House of Commons would cease to be. Supposing Sir 
Stafford Northcote could have got up and moved, at the 
time questions were asked and discussions raised as to the 
secret Anglo-Russian, and Anglo-Turkish Conventions, that the 
Member addressing the House “be not heard,” Parliament of 
course would become a sham. It is clear, we think, that 
there are rare and great occasions when, if the Speaker be not 
able to interfere by his own authority,—and this we should 
greatly prefer,—the leader of the House may, in response to an 
appeal of the Speaker, and only in response to such an appeal, 
stop a speech which the Speaker deems to be dangerous to 
the order, honour, or dignity of the House. The difficulty 
of the present case was that the Speaker would not absolutely 
rule Mr. O'Donnell out of order, because he had permitted 
on other occasions motions for adjournment made solely 
to discuss the reply given to questions which a Minister had 
answered in a manner that seemed unatisfactory to the 
questioner. But though he had permitted this course in 
cases not specially dangerous to the honour of the House, 
that was, we think, no reason why he should not have ruled 
against it, when the honour of the House was certainly involved, 
as it clearly was, in the discussion of a question as to the 
personal character of a foreign Ambassador without adequate 
notice to the Ministers beforehand. And we are sure the 
Speaker would have been justified, and would have been sup- 
ported by the House, in ruling that a course always regarded 
as exceptional, could only be used under circumstances which 
would not derogate from the esteem in which the English 
Parliament ought to stand with the rest of the world. Mr. 
Gladstone said that the Speaker, though he had the guardian- 
ship of the order of the House, was not the authorised guardian 
of the proprieties of the House ; in other words, we sup- 
pose that it is his duty to see the Rules of the House observed, 
but not to determine, in doubtful cases, the limits within which 
they are applicable. We believe, however, that difficult as 
it is to impose on the Speaker duties which it might be 
imputed to him that he discharged in a partisan spirit, the 
House of Commons would much rather see a “ propriety’’ of 
this kind ruled by the Speaker, who is the representative of 
both sides of the House, than see it imposed by the leader of 





the House, who is the recognised chief of only one side of it. 
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Mr. Brand would have done wisely, we think, to claim the 
right of refusing to Mr. O'Donnell the exceptional privilege, 
sometimes accorded to Members whose questions are not 
answered in a way that they think satisfactory, to move the 
adjournment of the House. The Speaker might well have said 
that it did not become the House to accord such a courtesy to 
a Member who was pressing charges against a foreign ambas- 
sador without giving due notice of their nature and scope ; and 
if he had done so, he would have been sustained by both sides 
of the House, and Mr. Gladstone’s motion would have been 
unnecessary. As, however, he shrank from that course, we 
hold that the Prime Minister would have been guilty of cul- 
pable weakness, if he had not risen in response to the appeal of 
the Speaker to give the House an opportunity of forbidding 
the continuation of Mr. O’Donnell’s speech ; nor do we think 
Mr. Gladstone could have been absolved of weakness if he had 
accepted the poor compromise of the adjournment of the 
debate. Indeed, without the concession made so late and so 
reluctantly by Mr. O'Donnell, Mr. Gladstone could not have 
avoided dividing the House on his motion, though he might 
well have modified it, as he expressed his willingness to do, 
in Sir Stafford Northcote’s sense. 


Mr. O’Donnell’s letter to the TZimes of Thursday con- 
tains what, no doubt, he considers a fair account of 
the emergency, but probably no one else will agree with 
him, His contention is that he and the Speaker are the 
only persons who were absolutely right: and that the leader 
of the House was absolutely wrong. We fear the Speaker 
will not assent to that very skilful classification; and on 
Thursday night, at all events, Mr. O'Donnell showed himself 
in no mood to admit that the Speaker was at all more right 
than Mr. Gladstone had been on the Monday. The truth is, 
that Mr. O’Donnell’s high praise of the Speaker’s conduct on 
the Monday must be regarded as somewhat diplomatic. “I 
must put it to the House,” said the Speaker,—and, of course, 
putting it to the House is putting it to the leader of the 
House,—* whether the question as to the appointment of a 
foreign ambassador at this Court can properly be debated on 
a motion without notice for the adjournment of the House.” 
The Speaker’s appeal. therefore, was not made to Mr. 
O'Donnell, as he assumes ;—was not a warning addressed to 
him, as Mr. O’Donnell’s language implies, not to abuse his 
privilege; but was an appeal to the House not to grant 
him that privilege, not to let him continue his speech on 
such a subject at all. Mr. O'Donnell did not respond to that 
appeal. He simply expressed his intention to “ confine himself 
to the fewest possible words,” and was beginning again, when the 
Prime Minister rose to respond to the Speaker's appeal. We say 
confidently, that if the Speaker were ‘absolutely right,” 
Mr. O'Donnell was “absolutely wrong ;” and if Mr. O’Donnell 
was absolutely right, the Speaker was absolutely wrong. The 
Speaker declared that Mr. O'Donnell might properly give 
notice of a new question, but that he was acting improperly 
in continuing a speech on the adjournment. Mr. O'Donnell 
gave no indication of complying with that ruling, but only 
promised to be as brief as possible, and there was nothing to 
show that that brevity might not have easily included new 
and grave charges against the French Ambassador-designate. 
We repeat, then, that we should have held Mr. Gladstone 
guilty of grave weakness, if, on the Speaker’s appeal, he 
had not interfered as he did. But the interference was of 
so serious a kind, and might be made into so ruinous a 
precedent, that the Liberal party would rightly have regarded 
it with dismay, but for the evidence which the Prime Minister 
gave, though all his colleagues did not equally give it, that 
only in an emergency so serious, and only under guaran- 
tees of the most stringent kind, would it be used again. 
The truth is that the Speaker should himself either forbid, or 
be empowered by the House to forbid, so improper an ex- 
ercise of a very exceptional privilege as was attempted by Mr. 
O'Donnell. 





SIR H. LAYARD ON TURKEY. 


pe once, we have laid down a Report by Sir H. Layard 

with a sense of pleasure. For years past we have been 
enforcing, in season and out of season, the doctrine that at the 
very basis of the Eastern Question lies the certainty that the 
Sultan’s Government neither will nor can reform itself in the 
European sense. That Government consists of the Sultan 
himself, now more absolute than any of his predecessors, and 
a small class of Pashas, selected partly by the Sultan and 
partly by what is virtually, though informally, co-optation ; 








SO 
and neither of these powers sincerely desires, or wi 
tarily endure, what in the West its considered bali 
The Sultan wants to remain not only an absolute » a 
but the chief of the orthodox Mahommedan world ; He. 

, ‘ : » Which he 
still believes may be re-collected under his authority ; and h 
will not voluntarily concede either autonomy to any provin : 
or equality of rights to any class not Mussulman. The Pular 
again, desire, some of them plunder, and all of them that Asiati, ; 
form of authority in which the ruler’s volition is executive and 
his will perpetually gratified, which is inconsistent with an 
civilised administration whatever. All alike dread and detest 
the substitution of European agency for their own, and from 
their point of view with good reason. This being the situa. 
tion, we have contended steadily that if * Turkey ” the 
Eastern half of the old Roman world, is to be restored to 
civilisation, Europe must either supersede the Sultan—g 
course we believe to have been at one time very seriously con- 
sidered—or compel his Government, by a frank exhibition of 
irresistible physical force, such as would terminate any feelin 
as to the duty of resistance, to accept its advice and Pe. 
its will, That opinion has been denounced on all sides gg 
“extreme,” or “ violent,’ or revolutionary; yet it is now 
affirmed, after years of experience, by the Ambassador 
who was sent out by Lord Beaconsfield—that is, by g 
Premier who prefers Asia to Europe—to “regenerate” the 
Turkish Government. No opinion could possibly be more 
emphatic than that of Sir Henry Layard, as given in detail in 
his long and grave despatch of 27th April, 1880. The British 
Ambassador, known to be prepossessed in favour of Turks 
and expressing even in this despatch his bitter distrust of 
Bulgarians and Armenians, admits openly that he has no hope 
of Turkish reform. He declares that the Sultan is absolute 
“having concentrated arbitrary power in his own hands c 
that nothing, small or great, can be accomplished without 
reference to the Palace, where delays are infinite, and where 
the Sultan, under the influence of the fanatical party, “is 
ever ready to give promises which are, unfortunately, not 
fulfilled, owing to the evil influences always ready to counteract 
the impression that may have been made upon him by myself or 
by any other foreign representative.” To take only one instance, 
The Sultan had repeatedly promised Sir Henry Layard that 
Baker Pasha should be raised to a high command in Armenia, 
and had authorised the Ambassador to communicate this to 
the British Government; but he gave him no command, and 
when he at last sent Baker Pasha to Mesopotamia to report, 
he sent with him a man, Suleiman Bey, believed “ to be ex- 
ceedingly anti-English,” and in direct communication with his 
Majesty ; and this man “has done his best to thwart Baker 
Pasha upon every occasion.” ‘Not one” of the promises 
under the Anglo-Turkish Convention has been fulfilled. Only 
three of the English officers engaged to reform the gendarmerie 
have been employed at all, and all the remainder will in July 
be sent back to England, a Power which the Sultan not 
only distrusts, but dislikes. “The persons about him have 
succeeded in inspiring him with a profound distrust and sus- 
picion of England. They have induced him to believe that 
her occupation of Cyprus, the nomination of English military 
Consuls in Asia Minor, the interest she shows in the Armenian 
population, and her peremptory demands for the introduction 
of reforms into Asiatic Turkey, are so many proofs of a design 
of annexing his Asiatic territories. The irritation against 
England now felt by the Sultan, and to some extent by his 
people, was first excited by her proposing at the Congress of 
Berlin the Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It 
was greatly increased by the orders given tothe Fleet in October 
last to proceed to Turkish waters. Public rumour attributed 
it to a resolution, on their part, to compel the Porte, by a hos- 
tile demonstration, to put into execution the promised reforms 
in Asia Minor. The Sultan was greatly alarmed.”’ 

There is, in fact, nothing to be hoped from the Sultan ex- 
cept futile promises, and still less from the Pashas, who aie 
worse than they ever were. The most distinguished among 
these latter have been sent away from Constantinople, where 
alone power resides, into honourable exile, till only three of 
them remain,x—Mahmoud Nedim, Safvet, and Khaireddin 
Pashas, being “ the only men of note left in the capital.” The 
men who now govern and advise—among whom the prin- 
cipal is Osman Pasha, the defender of Plevna, and a 
stubborn Turk of the old school—tell the Sultan to 
“do without Europe,’ and they have gradually, by doing 
without Europe, produced the following state of affairs: 
—*“ Never, perhaps,” writes Sir Henry Layard, “ was 
this empire in so disorganised and critical a state. This is 
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«ascents 
admitted by every impartial and intelligent Turk. In any 


in the world, the injustice, maladministration, 
ae scot TaN at the present time prevail in Turkey would 
have produced a general uprising of the populations. That they 
should not have done so hitherto may be attributed tothe extreme 
atience, long-suffering, and respect for the Head of the faith 
which distinguish Mussulmans, and to the difficulty of uniting 
the people against the Government, in consequence of the dif- 
ferences of race and of the religious hatreds that exist amongst 
them. But there are signs that the present state of things 
cannot long continue. In Syria, detestation of Constantinople 
rule and a determination to cast it off, appear to form a bond 
of union between the (Arab) Mussulmans and the Christians. 
In Asia Minor, for various reasons, there is less prospect for 
the present of a similar understanding between them. : The 
state of Arabia, according to all accounts, is very critical, 
and a formidable insurrection against the Turkish Govern- 
ment may at any moment break out.” Well, therefore, 
may Sir Henry Layard, the friend of Turkey, the willing 
agent of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government conclude that “ it 
is of no use making threats which are not to be put into 
execution. If we are in earnest in wishing to save this 
country, but at the same time to reform its Administration, 
so that its populations may be justly and impartially governed, 
we must be prepared to go further than mere menaces.” No 
change of Sultan, we may add, will be of the slightest avail. 
The British Government has tried that, with no other result 
than to make things very much worse than before. 

It is this point which, above all others, we desire to 
impress upon the English people. They can, if they 
please, abandon the immense undertaking upon which they 
have entered, leaving the task practically to Russia; but if 
they do not abandon it, they must in the end be prepared, as 
Lord Granville in his very firm despatch hints that he is pre- 
pared, todo more than menace. Sir Henry Layard thinks 
there is still a last resource, the calling again of Midhat’s 
Parliament, and Lord Granville assents to this project; but 
this step, even if the Sultan gives way, will, we believe, fail, 
like the others. The Turkish Parliament showed unexpected 
vigour, and might have controlled both the Pashas and the 
Sultan; but it was religious and patriotic, as well as vigorous, 
in the Mussulman sense, and would concede even less in the 
way of autonomy than the Governmentitself. It accepted with 
enthusiasm Midhat’s proposal of armed resistance, though he 
believed, and told them plainly, that attack would come from 
Austria as well as Russia. As the enfranchisement and conse- 
quent self-government of the Christians in Turkey is the first of 
necessary reforms, the Parliament could but stave off the ulti- 
mate crisis, which we believe, with Sir Henry Layard, must be 
“ speedy.” 


THE LORDS AND THE BURIALS BILL. 


EITHER the Lord Chancellor nor the House of Lords 
were very wisely employed on Tuesday evening. The 

sins of the House came first in order of time. By a majority of 
19 the Lords determined that the Burials Bill shall not apply 
to any consecrated portion of a burial-ground of which some 
portion has been left unconsecrated, nor to any consecrated 
burial-ground in a place where one or more unconsecrated burial- 
grounds are also provided. The reason alleged for this amend- 
ment is that the Bill is designed to redress a particular grievance, 
and that its provisions ought consequently to be simply co-ex- 
tensive with that grievance. In a great number of parishes 
there is only one burial-ground—the one attached to the 
parish church—and there Dissenters have a civil right, 
coupled with an ecclesiastical disability. They can compel 
the clergyman to bury them, but they cannot be buried 
by any one else, or with any service except that in the 
Prayer-book. In the case of a cemetery, the civil right does 
not exist, and consequently there is no need to remove the 
ecclesiastical disability. The Archbishop of York can hardly 
believe that any religious principle underlies this nice distinc- 
tion. If it is right to divorce burial in Churchyards from 
membership of the Established Church, why should the 
connection be maintained in cemeteries? We will grant 
that the argument for abolishing this connection is not 
the same in the two cases, but to cling to the modern 
Cemeteries while surrendering the old churchyards is 
to be pliable in great matters and rigid in small. The 
unwisdom of making a stand at this particular point may 
be shown by the arguments which have repeatedly been used 
against the Bill. The grievance of the Dissenters is really, it 
has been said, a sentimental grievance. When this is urged 








as an argument for refusing any concession, it is intelligible, 
but the majority of the Peers, including the Archbishop of 
York himself, have ceased to use it in this war. By. reading 
the Burials Bill a second time, they have admitted that a 
sentimental grievance may be a grievance which it is import- 
ant to remove. What, then, can be said of a policy which 
subdivides a sentimental grievance, and insists on keep- 
ing one-half of it, while abolishing the other half? 
The effect of the Archbishop of York’s amendment will 
be this: Two Dissenters, the one living in the country, 
and the other in a town, will each wish to bury a dead 
relative in the family grave in the parish churchyard. In the 
one case, there is no other burial-place except the churchyard, 
and there, under the provisions of the Burials Act, a Dissent- 
ing service may be used at the grave. In the other case, 
‘one or more unconsecrated grounds are provided,” and there, 
under the Archbishop of York’s amendment, the service used 
at the grave must be the service of the Church of England. 
The wish of the Dissenter who brings the body for burial 
will be precisely the same in the two cases. He will de- 
sire to lay it in the family grave. In the country, he 
will be able to do this without foregoing the use of a 
service he likes. In the town, he will have to accept a 
service he dislikes, or to forego interment in the family grave. 
A sentimental grievance exists in both cases, and we are 
wholly unable to understand the motive which recognises and 
redresses the grievance in the one case and ignores and leaves 
it subsisting in the other. It is impossible that the Lords 
can suppose that such a compromise will be accepted as per- 
manent by Nonconformists; indeed, the safest assumption 
perhaps is that they feel sure that it will be rejected by 
the House of Commons. If the Archbishop of York 
has moved and carried his amendment merely to give 
the majority of the House a last taste of the pleasures of 
resistance, the case is altered, but hardly improved. That an 
Archbishop should come forward to propose the erection of a 
momentary barrier against an inevitable change argues a 
curious conception of ecclesiastical dignity. It is a part which 
Dr. Thomson would have done well to leave to Lord Randolph 
Churchill or Mr. Gorst. 

The Lord Chancellor’s contribution to the Burials Bill was 
a definition of what he understands by the word “ Christian.” 
If it is to him that the Bill is indebted for the original 
introduction of the word, he must be credited with a very 
remarkable notion as to what constitutes the sanctity of 
consecrated ground. Lord Selborne does not object to 
have any number of Atheistical or Positivist bodies laid 
in the churchyard, provided that they are laid there “ in the 
sure and certain hope” of a resurrection which in their life- 
time they have denied. He is willing, and even anxious, to 
relieve the Anglican Clergy from the obligation of reading the 
Burial Service over an orthodox Dissenter, but he will not 
hear of their being relieved from the obligation of reading 
the Burial Service over Mr. Bradlaugh. This is too precious 
a privilege to be lightly surrendered, and though a eruel 
House of Commons may withhold it, Lord Selborne is re- 
solved that the House of Lords shall not let it go. In future, 
therefore, if the Bill passes in its present form, the compulsory 
use of the Anglican Burial Service will be reserved for 
Churchmen, Atheists, Positivists, and if they present them- 
selves, Jews. All other forms of religion may be buried 
with services of their own. What these services are to be it 
was difficult to say, even before Lord Selborne undertook to 
describe them. It has become much harder, however, since 
that time. Supposing the question, what is a Christian ser- 
vice, had come before a Court of Law, it is quite possible 
that the decision what does and what does not come under 
this description might have supplied some curious examples of 
judicial ingenuity. But we will venture to say that no 
human ingenuity less than Lord Selborne’s own would ever 
have devised the extraordinary definition incorporated into the 
Bill on Tuesday. A Christian service will now stand for “ every 
religicus service used by any Church, denomination, or person 
professing to be Christian.”’ Thus supposing any one is prosecuted 
for using a service which is not Christian, the Court will have 
no power of looking into the contents of the service. They 
may be Atheistic, Positivist, Mormon, Buddhist, or anything 
else. The only question will be,—Has this Atheistic, 
Positivist, Mormon, or Buddhist service ever been used by a 
person professing to be Christian? Let us suppose that a 
clergyman asks to see the service beforehand, or listens to it 
with a view of putting the law in motion if it turns out not 
to be a Christian service, and in either of these ways discovers 
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that it contains an address denying the existence of a God, 
and something, purporting to be a hymn, which is inconsistent 
with any belief in a future state. He thereupon objects to this 
service, on the ground that it is not Christian, and is met by this 
answer :—“ The service was used by the late Mr. Smith, an inti- 
mate friend of the deceased, in view of whose death, indeed, it 
was composed. Mr. Smith has been dead for some years, and, in 
order to prove that the service is not Christian, you must 
prove that at the time when he ‘ used’ it he was not a ‘ person 
professing to be Christian.’ If you fail to prove this, you 
will certainly be saddled with the costs of any proceedings 
you may think fit to institute.” Of course, the clergyman will 
prudently drop the subject, and then Mr. Smith’s Atheistic or 
Mormon service will be admitted to be “Christian” in the 
terms of the Act, by reason of the impossibility of disproving 
the allegation respecting Mr. Smith’s professions while in life. 
This is Lord Selborne’s notion of a “ safeguard.” 
M R. RALSTON, in his interesting introduction to Miss 
Stokes’s admirable selection of “Indian Fairy Tales,’ * 
mentions some of the characteristic resemblances and some of 
he characteristic differences between the Indian and the 
Western Fairy-tales, but he appears to be thinking rather of 
the structure and character of the tales themselves,in what 
he writes, than of the relation of the tales to the character 
of the people among whom they are current. The tales, how- 
ever, are very interesting from the latter point of view also. 
As the representations of a people’s fancy, of the people’s 
“ideals of evil and good-fortune, and the people’s character 
they are, to our mind, even more interesting than they are 
merely as tales, and it seems to us worth while to pick 
out some of the points in which these characteristics differ 
from those similarly embodied in the traditions of the 
Western peoples. And in the first place, these Indian fairy- 
tales seem the stories less of children than of men and 
women; or if of children, of. children who are men and women 
onasmall scale. They are very apt to originate in some deed 
almost unnatural, not merely the freaks of evil spirits or evil 
fairies, for that is common enough also in the Western fairy- 
stories, but in unnatural deeds of men and women resulting 
from such freaks. Thus, in some of these stories the starving 
mothers kill and eat their own children, and hardly suffer for 
it, except negatively by not having the son to rely upon in 
whom the mother who rejects the horrid food lives to take 
so much joy and pride. Again, the marvellous child who 
is to set everything to rights is not a child, as he would be in 
the Western tales, with a child’s dependence and helplessness, 
but is a little man, who does everything just as the grown-up 
hero of the Western stories would accomplish it, and without 
any of the accompaniments of childish life. Again, the 
assistance rendered to the hero or heroine of the tale by the 
wonderful instruments they employ is usually at least of a 
much less essential character, so that one gets the impression 
that these magical aids or instruments are mere accidents in 
the story, and not characteristic points of it at all. In the 
Western tales, one knows at once that if a talking fox or horse 
has a part to play in the story, this gifted creature will 
direct the whole machinery of marvel to the end, till its head 
or tail is cut off, or the process is performed, whatever it may 
be, which restores it to its primal shape. But in the Indian 
fairy-story there is no strong presumption of anything of the 
kind. For instance, in the story of ‘The Demon Conquered by 
the King’s Son,” number 24, the tiger-cub and the eaglet who 
follow the young prince and take part in his fortunes are 
hardly of any use to him at all. They help to restore him to 
life after the last great struggle, by ripping open the body of 
the evil fairy by whom he had been swallowed, and sitting upon 
him to keep him warm till he revives again; but, for the rest, 
they are mere glorious appendages to his fortunes. The eaglet 
lends hima certain poetical prestige, by flying over his head “ to 
shield him from the sun,” but the tiger-cub does not even accom- 
pany him in most of his labours at all. In a Western tale, we 
should have had the most astonishing evidence of wisdom and 
dexterity ascribed to any such followers. Again, in the Western 
tales the greatest possible use is made of the magical powers of 
inanimate objects, such as magic clubs, which do all the fighting 
for themselves; magic fiddles, which make every one who hears 
them dance; magic purses, which coin money for the owner. In 
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the Indian tales, these inanimate instruments of magic are 


much less interesting and useful; and are very apt to be dis. 
pensed with altogether, in favour of some spiritual exercise 
of will. Thus the Fakir who gives the prince in the tale we 
have just referred to-a magic paper boat, to carry him over the’ 
sea and back, also gives him, what appears to be quite as im. 
portant to his destiny, the power of travelling to him to ask 
his advice and returning in one-fourteenth part of the time 
which under natural conditions he would require; and this 
power is bestowed by a mere exercise of his (the Fakir’s) holy 
volition. In the same way, the princess who is left alone 
in the jungle by her father, is preserved there by no inter. 
metliate agencies of fairy ministration, but by the direct power 
of God. This tendency of the physical agencies of magic 
to disappear suddenly, and be superseded, as it were, by 
more direct spiritual forces, is a characteristic of the Indian 
tales which, while it is apt to injure them as tales, and especi- 
ally as picturesque tales for children,—because it makes them 
less fanciful, less continuous, and more abrupt in their trans. 
formations,—keeps the spiritual background of life more fre. 
quently before the minds of those who dwell upon them, and there. 
fore suits them better for grown-up children. Where, indeed, 
the physical machinery of the magic is most remarkable, as in 
the case of the magic bed (No. 26), whose four legs go out on 
four separate excursions to obtain information useful to the 
King who sleeps on it, leaving strict injunctions with the 
other three legs to hold the King up firmly till the missing 
leg returns to tell its tale, it is much more obvious than it 
is in Western tales that the physical object is the mere 
body inhabited by some intelligence,—is not, in fact, a 
magical instrument, with a limited magic property of its own 
at all, but the embodiment for the time being of a superior 
order of intelligence. Thus the Indian fairy-tale is in 
one respect less effective in its detail, and in another more 
impressive, than its Western equivalent. 'The child is less likely 
to believe, as he reads them, that he may some day come across 
acommon object endowed with curious magical properties of 
its own, such as a wishing-cap, or a carpet that will carry him 
over any distance in a second; but he is more likely to believe 
that in the external form of something perfectly common and 
prosaic there may be concealed an intelligence or a will of 
which he does not suspect the existence, but which, if he did 
but know it, might do for him a great deal more wonderful 
things than even the wishing-cap or the carpet’could do, namely, 
give him a true knowledge of the moral order of the universe, 
and of the dangers surrounding his own personal existence. 
Thus, in the remarkable story of Rajah Harichand’s punish. 
ment, the physical magic is, all of it, mere divine volition and 
nothing else, while the story itself is much more like a legend 
from the “ Lives of the Saints” transferred to Hindoo scenery, 
than a fairy-tale. 

The most curious indication of a fanciful Hindoo super- 
stition which we find in this volume is the story of the man 
who went to seek his fate, and found it in the shape of a pros- 
trate stone—prostrate as symbolising his extreme misery— 
which stone he beat with a thick stick till night fell, when 
“God sent a soul into the poor man’s fate, and it became a 
man, who stood looking at the poor man, and said, ‘Why have 
you beaten me so much ?’” when the man replies, ““ Because you 
were lying down, and I am very poor, and at home my wife and 
children are starving ;’” whereupon the fate rejoins, ‘“ Things 
will go well with you now,” and after the soul leaves it remains 
thereafter standing, and so symbolising the man’s prosperous 
condition. This, certainly, is anything but a fairy-story, 
though there are subordinate elements in it of the fairy-story 
kind. It suggests very powerfully how dead a thing Fate ap- 
pears to the people’s mind in India, that it should be represented 
by an upright stone for the prosperous, and a prostrate stone 
forthe miserable. Yetthe picture of the man belabouring his dead 
fate with a stick till God gave it a momentary life and voice, seems 
to us curiously unlike the submissiveness of the average Hindoo 
nature; while it suggestsa singular tolerance in God for this active 
rebellion against fate, as though the fate were none of his order- 
ing,—betraying the converse of that Greek notion that there is 
a decree of necessity behind God, the notion, namely, that there 
is a God behind, though not within, the ordinary decree of 
necessity. Certainly this story looks as if it expressed the 
genius of a less patient and resigned race than the Hindoos. 

The comic element in the Hindoo fairy-stories is to us hardly 





comic. It consists in such monstrous exaggerations of feats of 
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Said chil Wont it is dificult to find in them the element 
ee “pility requisite to give impossibility a plausible air. 
-- hs plas daughter throws three elephants in one 
—. a the roof of the Rajah’s palace; when a bundle of 
ee ai into a Princess’s eye; when a mouse runs away, 
oe % a herd of cows before it, we are not amused at the im- 
oar as the people among whom these stories are popular 
oer eu be. It is impossibility within limits,—impossi- 
ied in by imaginary conditions which seem, as it were, 
> a impossibility just possible,—that amuses the Western 
nature; hence, the elaborate limits which all our fairy-stories 
impose on the exercise of magic gifts. But in these Indian 
fairy-stories the fewer the limits imposed on the impossibilities 
they contain, the more amusing apparently are they regarded. 
In the Indian fairy-stories, the bigger the wonder, the more 
successful is the story. In the Western fairy-stories, the 
more subtle are the conditions by which the wonder is limited, 
the more successful is the story, as at marvels without 
limit we should fail to be amused, or even excited. You cannot 
excite wonder in a Western mind without exhibiting the frame- 
work of the wonder,—the stops and keys which, if they do not 
explain, at all events give a sort of law to the marvellous. But 
‘jn the Indian fairy-tales, the wonder breaks all bounds, and 
swells and swells till there is hardly anything visible to the 
mind except a sort of infinite impossibility. 





THE DECLINE OF HYPOCRISY. 


E observed last week that the old charge against the 
Quakers of being a parcel of hypocrites had almost 
disappeared. Nobody now sees any humour in depicting the 
Friends as men who only affect to believe in non-resistance, 
while in reality cruelly tenacious of their rights, or as conceal- 
ing laxity of morals under an appearance of severity, or as 
using a special garb and dialect im order to cover unusual dis- 
honesty and greed. ‘The sect is reproached very often with 
over-care for respectability and over-desire of wealth, but it is 
no longer accused of securing either by hypocritical conduct. 
The Quakers of fiction are now-a-days men rather more dis- 
interested than the majority, and the Quaker of the drama is 
usually a sort of philanthropic providence. Much, perhaps most, 
of this change, is due, of course, to the change of public feeling 
in regard to Quakerism itself, which is no longer considered 
ultra-heretical ; but some of it arises from another cause,—a 
very curious and notable decline in the public readiness to sus- 
pect hypocrisy. A very few years ago, not half a century, this 
suspicion was, by certain classes, perpetually expressed, both 
publicly and in society, in every variety of form; and there 
is no reason to believe that it was only assumed, though it may 
have been purposely exaggerated in expression. A section of 
the public did really believe that every Catholic priest used the 
confessional for seduction, that every Dissenting minister was 
either a drinker, a cheat, or a man practising a poor profession 
for gain only, and that every “ professor,” as the Evangelicals 
styled him, was a debauchee. Comic literature, especially 
pictorial literature, was almost based on those assumptions, 
which were so popular with the mob, that the ducking of a 
preacher or a “ Methody” struck them as being only a fair 
penalty for habitual lying and deceitfulness. That was not all 
the protest of laxity against strictness, but of laxity against an 
appearance of strictness which it honestly believed to be 
put on for gain of some kind. You can trace the tone 
of the old humourists as well as much personal prejudice in 
Charles Dickens’s stories, where the delineations of Stiggins 
and Chadband struck his readers not only as exquisite jests, 


, but as useful exposures; and in Mrs. Trollope’s “ Vicar of 


Wrexhill,” where the Evangelical clergyman is depicted not only 
as a hypocrite in life, but entirely devoid of belief in his own 
system. Caricatures of that kind would not now succeed in elicit- 
Ing even a laugh, and this not from any diminution of dislike for 
the people depicted. Stiggins, if less hated, is more despised 
than he was, and the Vicar would stand a very strong chance 
indeed of a term of imprisonment. The world is no more 
tolerant of extreme profession than it was, and has even an 
creased distaste for sectarian dialects; but it has altered its 
view as to the origin of such habitudes, and calls men of 
eccentric religious ways “fanatics,” instead of “hypocrites.” 
The Methodist preachers would not be ducked now, but 
placed under a microscope, and their characters, their powers, 
and their modes of electrifying sinners described with 





complete but most irritating fairness. Had Colonel Gordon, 
for example, written his extraordinary letters to the Bom- 
bay papers forty years ago, he would have been summarily 
set down as a pretender, who was seeking and concealing some 
private end, most probably a bad one. To-day, though just as 
many as before pronounce him a fool, the public understands 
that he is sincere, sees that his capacity is unaffected by his 
religious vehemence, and only pronounces him narrow-minded 
on religion, and probably a little self-deceived. 

The change is a very great one, and it has, we believe, apart 
from an assumed increase of tolerance, which is not altogether 
well-founded, though intolerance has taken a different direction, 
two main causes. One of these, which is rarely noticed, but which 
we believe to be very real indeed, is an increase in the general 
perception and comprehension of varieties of character. Ordinary 
men move much more about than they did, come into contact 
with many more péople than they did, and—most marked 
change of all, though townsmen will not at once acknowledge it 
—converse much more readily than they did. They read a 
great deal more, and especially they read more fiction, which, 
with many incidental drawbacks, has the effect of widening 
very extensively their conceptions of possible varieties of 
character, of habits and ways of thought. They have become 
aware of those “ faults” which exist in intellectual character, as 
in geology, and no longer insist that the keen man who will 
quote texts must be a hypocrite, because otherwise such a weak- 
ness would be unaccountable. The body of the people has, in 
fact, attained in part to a form of knowledge once nearly con- 
fined to the few men rich enough or well placed enough to enjoy 
a varied society; and with the knowledge has come not only 
tolerance, but increased perception. They see more accu- 
rately,—perceive, for example, that the profession of 
religion in its more “ decided ” forms, while it does 
not mean quite so much as the professor thinks it does, 
usually does mean a good deal, and a good deal perfectly con- 
sistent with an ordinarily sincere and upright character. They 
perceive, too, what our grandfathers seem scarcely to have per- 
ceived at all,—that character is very often shot, as it were, with 
separate and distinctive threads, and that a perfectly ordinary 
man may have on certain sides of his mind, and especially 
therefore on the religious side, an extreme and abnormal 
vehemence. Recognising that, they abandon the old explana- 
tion of hypocrisy, and only declare that about such 
and such questions Mr. Smith is just a little “gone.” 
It does not occur to them to distrust him on that account, any 
more than it occurs to a diplomatist to distrust the polished 
gentleman he is talking to because he suddenly finds him a 
fanatical ultramontane or a far-gone Socialist. He is quite 
aware that such things are, that men have strange ravines and 
hills and chasms in their minds, and brings no accusation, 
therefore, any more than if his interlocutor suddenly betrayed 
some remarkable failure of wsthetic taste——an abhorrence of 
music, for example. The public have not attained to that level 
yet, but they are attaining it, and with their rise their chronic 
suspicion of hypocrisy is departing. The man who habitually 
puts his faith forward out of season may be, they think, a hypo- 
crite, but is much more likely to be a man who lacks on that 
subject self-restraint, or a full sense of proportion. Curiously 
enough, the suspicion remains strongest upon the negative side. 
One of the many causes which induce British Philistines, 
in Parliament and out of it, to refuse to Atheists the 
toleration they accord to all other religious views, is 
a rooted belief that Atheists are hypocrites,—that they 
are not denying God, but defying God; that nobody 
ever did disbelieve wholly in a supernatural Power, and that 
consequently he who says he does is a hypocrite, pretending to 
be freer than he is. He is a hypocrite as a man is who, with an 
inner reverence for Kingship, professes hot Republicanism. On 
the Continent, where atheism is more common, that especial 
form of suspicion is rare ; and it will decay here, as men perceive 
that this also is one of the vehement opinions men otherwise 
very ordinary sometimes hold. As for a costume or a dialect, 
that is only a “ way,” and indicates nothing except a wish to 
announce very publicly the views that the wearer or the speaker 
entertains. 

The second cause is, we imagine—though on this subject we 
write with the reserve that no man or group of men can be 
quite sufficiently experienced for a final opinion—a decided 
decline in the practice of hypocrisy itself. It does not pay so well 
as it did. An individual may still, and very often does, prac- 
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tise hypocrisy towards an individual whom he thinks he under- 
stands, and can therefore deceive; but he fears to practise it 
towards the public, or even that section of the public which 
specially esteems the character he is enacting. It is not so 
much that the public is shrewder, and will find him out, as that 
it will reason differently about him before he is found out. The 
reward of his trouble and self-suppression will be much less. 
If, for instance, he affects asceticism, the public may be- 
lieve him an ascetic, yet not draw the deduction he wishes,— 
that he is utterly disinterested. “No,” it will say, “all ascetics 
are not disinterested, though some are; he may be so or 
not,—asceticism does not prove it. He may like asceticism best, 
and strive unfairly for money as a power all the same.” Average 
men of the former generation did not quite know that that type 
existed, and were forced as it were to decide either that the 
ascetic was wholly disinterested all through, and therefore to 
trust him, or that he was a hypocrite. As they did not trust 
him all through, they bluntly decided that his asceticism was 
merely a hypocrisy. Now they distrust, but consider the 
asceticism by itself. The growth of perception which enables 
men to perceive that other men, ordinary in speech, habit, and 
ways, may be deeply religious men, has released the pious from 
a certain temptation to affect devotion, and at the same time 
has deprived the hypocrite of the advantage he expected from 
the affectation. When the man next you at dinner, exactly 
like everybody else, may be the most energetic of Calvinists 
or of Ultramontanes, the benefit of pretending to be either, 
of acting a part through life, has perceptibly declined. 
You will no longer be thought exceptionally devoted, but 
only exceptionally wanting in reticence or manners. <A 
banker is no longer especially trusted because he is specially 
“strict.” He is not pronounced a hypocrite on account 
of his strictness, but his strictness is considered by itself, 
as a specialty of his character very little affecting, or not 
affecting, your chances of getting deposits back out of his 
hands. In remote country districts and among very separated 
religious communities, a particular profession, no doubt, still 
tells heavily ; but it tells, we imagine, more because the clients 
think their banker, or lawyer, or goods-supplier sympathises 
with them on an exceptional subject which fills a large part of 
their lives, than because they think him, because of his profes- 
sion, specially trustworthy. If it is otherwise, then our case 
is proved, hypocrisy being more or less profitable, according 
to the isolation of the community, and its consequent 
ignorance of character. We suspect, however, that in our 
modern world a Quaker grocer prefers to buy sugar from a 
Quaker in Mincing Lane rather on account of their common 
Quakerism, than because he thinks a Quaker more certain to 
give him sugar up to sample. Hypocrisy, we fancy, pays less 
than it did, owing to the increasing perception of average men 
that exceptional profession, even when sincere, is not so com- 
plete a guarantee of general character as it used to be thought; 
and as it pays less well, is less practised. Of course, there is 
plenty of hypocrisy still, but it more rarely takes the old and 
brutal form of direct simulation for purposes of gain. The 
most frequent of the hypocrisies now is the affectation of good- 
feeling by the callous and self-seeking, and that is, perhaps, the 
easiest of all to detect. It requires to be supported by acts 
which are rarely forthcoming. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

—-@—— 
THE ARABS OF MESOPOTAMIA AND THE SYRIAN 

DESERT. 

(FrRoM A CORRESPONDENT.] 

Sir,—In continuation of my last week’s letter, I proceed to 
notice the actual condition of Mesopotamia and the Syrian 
Desert. Mesopotamia, as you are doubtless aware, was till 
twenty years ago almost wholly independent of the Porte. The 
villages of the Tigris and Euphrates, above Bagdad and as far 
north as the caravan-road between Aleppo and Mosul, enjoyed 
till then the advantage of free life on the Arabian model. In 
the last century, Gibbon, speaking of Anah, the chief town of 
the Euphrates, calls it “the actual residence of an Arabian 
Emir,” and notices Tekrit, upon the Tigris, as “a fortress of the 
independent Arabs.” Both are now held by the Turks, but it 
is hardly fifteen years since the military cordon of the 
Euphrates was made complete, by a _ series of block- 
houses erected along its right bank by the then pashas 





of Aleppo and Bagdad. Midhat Pasha, moreover, jp 
1870 built a fortress of considerable pretension at Rawa 
on the opposite shore, from which to overawe the Sham. 
mar of the Jesireh, or Upper Mesopotamia. The Bedouin 
Chiefs, who, till the Turkish occupation, exercised protective 
rights on the riverain districts, were, first, the Ibn Haddals 
Sheykhs of the Amarrat. These took tribute of all the Sian 
west of the Euphrates from Kerbela to Deyr. Secondly, the 
Jerbas, Sheykhs of the Shammar, who held the Jesireh, the 
villages of the Sinjar, and both sides of the Tigris as far north 
as Mosul. Thirdly, the Bisshr Sheykhs, better known as the 
Anazeh, who were paramount on the Upper Euphrates and jn 
the Upper Syrian Desert. All these held the title of “ Emir,” 
and their descendants, though shorn of the ancestral 
dignity and dispossessed of their town authority, are 
still powerful in the Desert. They still levy tribute 
from the lesser nomadic tribes and the outlying yi). 
lages, and are in close communication with the Sheykhs 
of the towns. The heavy taxation imposed upon all 
classes by the Imperial Government has made both the town 
and country Arabs regret their ancient masters; and, in the 
event of an abandonment of their military stations by the 
Turks, the Bedouin Sheykhs would return without dispute to 
their former position as lords and protectors of the rest. During 
the last twenty years, the semi-Bedouin tribes of Mesopotamia 
have, through the ever-increasing exactions of their new masters, 
diminished rapidly in wealth and numbers ; and, though the agri- 
cultural population in the immediate neighbourhood of Deyr, the 
Turkish head-quarters, has been increased, no adequate compensa- 
tion has accrued to Mesopotamia for her pastoral losses. If wemay 
accept as correct the Consular statistics of 20 years ago, the whole 
Arab population north of Bagdad must have diminished by fully 
one-third since it came into Turkish hands. The true Bedouin 
tribes themselves, though out of the reach directly of Imperial 
taxation, have suffered hardly less than the rest. Hampered in 
their natural intercourse with the towns, and obliged to pay 
heavily for the right of trading with them, and cut off, more- 
over, in great measure from the rivers, their resort in times of 
drought, they have lost considerably in pastoral wealth, and 
have been driven more than ever to depend on plunder for 
their maintenance. At the present moment the settled in- 
habitants of the rivers are in the predicament that the Turkish 
Government cannot effectually protect them, nor will it 
suffer them to protect themselves by acknowledging Bedouin 
rule. 

Miserable as this state of things is, I fear not much is 
to be hoped for in any combined effort of townsmen and 
Bedouins on this side of the Desert. The Shammar of 
the Jesireh have suffered terribly from the late seasons of 
scarcity, and the Anazeh are divided by intestine feuds. 
Neither clan possesses a chief of sufficient practical ability to 
coerce or weld together the various interests of their respective 
deserts. Faris Jerba, the Shammar Sheykh, though a man of 
enterprise, has a rival in authority with his people in the per- 
son of his elder brother, Ferhan, who has espoused Turkish 
interests, while among the Anazeh there is a singular want of 
political character among the reigning Sheykhs. The Turks 
were fortunate enough to rid themselves a few years ago of the 
only two men in the Northern Deserts of really distinguished 
ability. Abd-el-Kerim Jerba they captured through the paid 
treachery of a rival, and hanged on Mosul bridge. Suli- 
man ibn Mershid, Sheykh of the Gomussa, they invited to 
a conference, and despatched more politely with a cup of 
coffee. Who shall say that they were not wise in their 
generation ? 

The tribes of the north, then, are weak, and if it depended 
wholly upon them to expel the Turks from their position on 
the Euphrates, Arabian independence would still have long to 
wait. Fortunately, there are causes at work on the edifice of 
Turkish dominion more powerful than these, and behind and 
above the Jerba and Bisshr Sheykhs stands inthe far south a 
chieftain possessed of a true political idea, and prepared to 
assert it. Who this chieftain is and what his idea I will ex- 
plain in a concluding letter, if you can still spare me your 
attention.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wirrip Scawen Bivyt. 


10 James Street, Buckingham Gate. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
IRISH LAND REFORM. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.") 
S1r,—Although the Trish land question is now “ within the 
yange of practical politics,” I fear that Irish violence combines 
with English ignorance of Trish matters to prevent it from 
being understood. I fear the notion is becoming general that 
the state of the case is so unsatisfactory as to leave no alter- 
native except either to do nothing, or to make a more revolu- 
tionary change than any which a British Parliament is likely 
to sanction. This, however, is a total misconception. In its 
present state, the question is altogether one of detail. All that 
js needed for its settlement has been affirmed in principle by 
the Land Act of 1870; but two questions remain in a great 
degree unsettled, namely, —To how much is the tenant fairly 
entitled ?—and what is quite as important,—How is the tenant 
to ascertain his rights ? 

The chief provisions of the Land Act are these three :—It 
gives the tenant a right of property in his improvements, 
including those made before the date of the Act; and it 
establishes the presumption, where there is not proof to 
the contrary, that improvements have been made by the 
tenant or his “ predecessors in title.” It legalises local custom 
(under the name of tenant-right), leaving to the Courts the 
responsibility of deciding in each case what the local custom is ; 
_and where no local custom can be proved, it gives 1o the tenant, 
if arbitrarily evicted, power to recover damages from the land- 
lord. A scale of compensation is laid down in the Act, giving 
relatively the most where the farm is the smallest, and varying 
from seven years’ rent as the maximum allowed for the smallest 
farm, to one year’s rent as the maximum for the largest. This 
is in addition to compensation for improvements. These pro- 
visions concede in principle all that can be reasonably demanded, 
‘put much change is needed in detail. 

The greatest and most obvious fault in the Land Act is the 
scale whereby the compensation to an evicted tenant is largest 
on the smallest farm. This is a direct pecuniary bonus to the 
landlord on the consolidation of farms, a process which is gradu- 
‘ally going on over Ireland, and probably ought to go on much 
farther, but certainly ought not to be directly promoted by law. 
A tenant evicted by his landlord ought to be entitled to receive 
the same compensation as if he were evicted by a railway com- 
pany. <A recognition by the law that the tenant is entitled to 
.such damages would settle the question, so far as it relates to 
the amount of compensation for eviction. 

But the question of rent remains. If a landlord demands an 
increased rent from his tenant, the tenant has no way of con- 
testing the demand except by refusing to pay it, letting the 
landlord serve an ejectment, and then bringing his action under 
the Land Act for “ compensation for disturbance ;” and as he 
does not know how much the Court will award him, he very 
generally prefers to pay the increased rent, rather than lose 
his farm and receive what may be inadequate compensation. 
‘Thus the tenant, under the existing law, is not sufficiently 
protected against arbitrary increase of rent; and it is impossible 
to doubt that the backward state of agriculture in most parts 
of Ireland is due, in great part, if not altogether, to the fear of 
the rent being increased on any tenant who seems more 
‘prosperous than his neighbours. The remedy for this is, 
obviously, to devise some means whereby the demand for an 
‘increased rent may be contested in Court without the preliminary 
of letting an ejectment be served ; or, if practicable, to give the 
tenant the means of knowing, without any litigation at all, how 
much compensation he will receive if he chooses to surrender 

‘his farm, rather than pay the increased rent. 

Nothing more is needed than these two improvements in the 
law,—namely, giving adequate compensation in every case to 
an evicted tenant; and providing some way for landlord and 
tenant to obtain a legal decision as to their mutual rights, 
without the exasperating and dangerous preliminary of an 
ejectment. 

I have not referred to Mr. Parnell’s agitation, because I do 
not think it sincere. I regard him as a mere agitator, whose 
demands are meant as a basis not for negotiation, but only for 
a popular ery. If he expected, or wished, that Parliament 
should grant his demands, he would not threaten rebellion in 
the same breath with which he asks for a loan from the 
Treasury.—I am, Sir, &c., Josepo Joun Murpur. 

‘Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, May 19th. 





THE TRUE LESSON OF THE BRADLAUGH CASE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sm,—A recent number of the Pall Mall Gazette contains an 
appeal from Dr. Bridges, to which I hope you will not think it 
too late to recall the attention of your readers. He urges upon 
all Englishmen that when the legal and constitutional aspect of 
the Bradlaugh case is made clear, they should avail themselves 
of the opportunity it affords fora still broader view of the issues 
involved, and terminate at once and for ever all that entangle- 
ment of civil right and theological belief which is our damnosa 
hereditas from a past age. Our law, he truly remarks, has 
hitherto carried on this disentanglement on a piecemeal and 
illogical plan, much resembling that of an owner of land (the 
illustration, however, is mine), who, finding his property divided 
by a useless and ineonvenient fence, should make a succession 
of gates for every needed passage. The time is come, and, 
indeed, has long come, when the fence should be removed. The 
Quaker, the Catholic, and the Jew have in turn been invested 
with privileges,—now let the citizen claim his rights. So far 
Dr. Bridges. 

The letter seems to me a model of what the tone of a 
Christian should be in considering the views of antagonists. 
But, as is well known, the writer speaks from a distinctly 
anti-theological point of view, and his expectation must be 
that the course he recommends will tend to the extirpation of 
Christian belief. I could not desire that any enactments should 
be swept away which kept alive in a single human soul the convic- 
tions which seem to me worth all the remaining world of thought. 
And yet I fully agree with Dr. Bridges, in his desire that the 
last vestige of that theory which associates those convictions with 
citizenship should be swept away. In the first place, I wish 
to see a pretence abandoned. There are two consistent courses 
with regard to this matter, and so far as experience has yet 
proceeded, two only. One is that sanctioned by the practical 
adherence of the past, that civil right should coincide with 
orthodoxy, a course which has so long been impossible that na 
one would waste his time in considering whether it is desir- 
able. The other is that which Dr. Bridges has described 
in giving the decision of a French (of course, post- Revolutionary) 
Judge, himself a Catholic,— La Loi est athée,”—that is, if we 
may borrow what I think a useful coinage of the Bishop of 
Carlisle, and thus avoid the suggestion that the law favours 
Atheists; “The law,” like science, “is atheous.” The gentle 
curve by which English theory has quitted the first line to 
approach the last, as contrasted with the French abruptness of 
transition, exemplifies a historic spirit, a reverence for the past, 
in which we have something to teach our neighbours ; but it 
exemplifies also a want of courage and of logic, in which 
assuredly we have much to learn from them. The well-known 
view of Dr. Arnold—that the State should recognise no citizen 
who was not Christian, and no difference between Christian 
and Christian—could not have been held by a thinker at any 
other date than that early part of our century characterised 
by the tendency to illogical compromise born of the reaction 
against the spirit of the French Revolution. At any earlier 
period, this concession to religious belief would have been 
felt too small, in our own it would be regarded as 
enormously too large. But at any date I think it would 
have been recognised by a perfectly logical person as im- 
practicable. Whether a man has satisfied a Test Act which 
requires of him to take the Sacrament according to the Church 
of England, is a question of fact, but how is a lawyer to decide 
whether he is a Christian? Only the posthumous influence of 
those laws which enforce adherence to a dogmatic system could 
enforce on a strong mind, as an ideal condition of citizenship, 
participation in a spiritual brotherhood. 

But in the second place, all those who believe that such laws 
have confused and weakened the ideal of a spiritual brotherhood, 
must desire to see them frankly disavowed, even more earnestly 
than those who believe that they have been an injurious limitation 
on the rights of citizenship. How far a certain languid assent 
to the Christian creed would vanish on the discovery that it was 
thoroughly out of fashion, no one can say. But this kind of adhe- 
sion to Christianity must, I believe, utterly disappear before men 
waken up to a true apprehension of what Christianity is. Its 
disentanglement from the support of the world, now first 
achieved after fifteen centuries, sets free that which men have 
never yet known in its purity, for a distinct emergence. I 
have no strong hopes for the immediate future. The allianee 
was not wholly evil, and the first obvious result of the divorce, 
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I expect, will be the increase of that defiant and reckless spirit 
which it held in check. But I have no fears for the ultimate 
future. The casting aside of unreal support is an opportunity 
for discovering actual strength. The hour which deprives us 
of all those outward props by which we have sought to buttress 
our faith must teach us that it is to support us, not to be 
supported by us,—must surely show us, if we have eyes to 
see, that the laws by which a nation’s life is bound to a belief 
in the invisible “are not of yesterday, but unwritten and 
eternal.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. 





THE CLERGY AND THE BURIALS’ BILL. 
{To tHe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 

Srr,—I beg permission to add a few final words on this question. 
The more I examine Clause 11 of the Bill which professes to 
relieve the tender consciences of the Clergy, the more I desire to 
see its rejection in Committee. This clause will give no real 
relief to the conscientious parson, as it will still leave the friends 
of the deceased at liberty to demand the Burials Office, under all 
circumstances except those referred to in the Rubric; and it will 
also leave the parson open to the bitter reproaches of the Non- 
conformists, for “burying all comers with the same words 
of hope and satisfaction.” I could fill your pages with 
extracts from WNonconformist literature holding up the 
Church and the Clergy to popular obloquy, for this indis- 
criminate use of the service. I have collected not less than 
100 bitter Dissenting opinions of this character. If I had 
not known the quarter whence this pretended relief proceeded, 
I should have been disposed to consider that Clause 11 had been 
inserted in the Bill by some vindictive opponent of the Church, 
for the deliberate purpose of increasing the difficulties, insult- 
ing, and undermining the ministry of the parochial clergy. I 
hope, therefore, that even if they accept the Bill in its general 
principle—some, because it is inevitable, and many, I hope, 
because it relieves an injustice—they will reject with scorn the 
mockery of relief to themselves which is given in Clause 11. It 
is far better that the Clergy should continue to be held up to 
Dissenting scorn and contempt on the score of their superior 
charity, than that they should be placed in the invidious and 
unfair position in which, I am sure, Clause 11 will place them. 

There seems to me but one sure road “ to fair-play all round ” 
in this matter. Let burial, in the altered circumstances of the 
case, be regarded as a civil right only, and leave the religious 
service entirely to the option of the friends of the deceased. I see no 
reason, while order and decency are maintained, why the service to 
be performed at the grave should be necessarily a “ religious ser- 
vice,” commonly so called; nor do I see any reason why a parson 
should be compelled to bury all comers with the same form of 
words. Of course, if the mourners wish for the Church service, 
they would be now at liberty to use it amongst themselves. I 
do not see why they should force the parson to use it, especially 
now that the chief portion of his “rights” have been contemp- 
tuously taken from him. 

With reference to Mr. Carvell Williams and his Noncon- 
formist clients, I did not merely refer to his letter. I havea 
very large Nonconformist acquaintance, and I repeat that, for 
the most part, while ridiculing all attempts on the part of the 
Clergy to get rid of the universal obligation of the Burial Office, 
they never cease to hold up the Clergy to ridicule and contempt 
for its indiscriminate use. I was not aware that so large and 
influential a minority of the Clergy had petitioned for relief in 
this matter. That they have done so is no proof that Church- 
men as a body do not look upon the Service as one of charity, 
intended more for the mourners than for the deceased person. 
That so little regard has been paid to the prayer of their peti- 
tion is, to my mind, creditable neither to Dissenters nor Church- 
men. But although I have not ceased to be a Liberal, I am 
only too well aware that the motto of too many Liberals is, 
‘Liberty for everybody except the Church ;” and, “ Treat every 
one’s feelings, consciences, and prejudices with respect, except 
those of the Clergy of the Church of England.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

A Hospirat Crarrary, 





A NOTE ON SHELLEY’S “ PROMETHEUS.” 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE ‘ SpEcTATOR,’’] 
Srr,—Not far from the beginning of Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound occur the lines,— 


* Speak, Spirit ! From thine inorganic voice 
I only know that thou art moving near, 
And love. 


How cursed I him ?” 





On this passage Mr. Rossetti remarks, “ I understand it to me 
‘I only know that thou (the Spirit of Earth) art moving a 
me, and that Love is also moving near me.’” But he says a 
truly, “The idea that Love is near Prometheus in hig ane 
seems to be very abruptly and startingly introduced.” ta fear 
there appears to be no reason at all why Love should thus be 
near; and he, therefore, suggests two emendations, viz ve 
(1), lov’st ; which, however, as he proceeds to show, is quite 
inconsistent with what Prometheus had said before; and (2) 
Jove, so that the last line would run,— ta 

“ And Jove—how cursed I him ?” 
But this, he confesses, is “much too audacious to be intruded 
into the text,” although Mr. Swinburne has said that Mr 
Rossetti, “ with the touch of true and keen criticism, has given 
us at least a reasonable reading, in place of one barely explic. 
able,” admitting, however, that “the sentence preceding comes 
to an abrupt and feeble close.” Yet surely the meaning of the 
passage as it stands in the original is perfectly plain. I under. 
stand it thus :— 

“‘T only know that thou art moving near, 
And [I] love [thee].” 

“Love” is not the noun, but the first person singular of the 
verb; and that Prometheus should speak thus of the spirit 
which he evidently already surmises to be that of his mother 
Earth (whom he has just invoked), seems perfectly natural. 

In connection with these words, “ Speak, Spirit !” may I 
call attention to the concluding line of the magnificent opening 
address? In all the editions it stands thus,— 

“What was that curse ? for ye all heard me speak.” 
This has always seemed to me a tame conclusion for such a 
glorious speech. I would. suggest that the line ought to be 
written,— 

“What was that curse? for ye all heard me. Speak!’ 
Obedient to this invocation, the spirit-voices answer.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Temple. G. G. GREENWoop, 


ILLITERATE VOTERS. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I suggest that when the Ballot Act is renewed it 
would be an advantage to omit the clauses which refer to the 
illiterate voter? The assistance of an official would then 
only be required to meet the case of blind electors, and for all 
others, it does not seem that ability to read the names of candi- 
dates as printed on the ballot-papers is a very severe educa- 
tional test for admission to the franchise.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. H. Srennerr. 


THE WILD BIRDS’ PROTECTION BILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Permit me to remark that the Wild Birds’ Protection 
Bill, brought in by Mr. Dillwyn, and now awaiting consider- 
ation in Committee of the House of Commons, is thought by 
many of the most earnest and best-informed friends of the move- 
ment by no means to deserve the recommendation you have 
given it. Its chief feature is to make all protection of wild 
birds (except those that are safeguarded by the Sea-birds and 
Wild-fowl Acts) depend once more upon the will of the owners 
and occupiers of land,—the very persons who, by their caprice 
or their heedlessness, have brought about the state of things 
that you and others lament. These persons, and these only, are 
again to have it in their power to say whether or not birds shall 
be destroyed in obedience to prejudice, ignorance, mere wanton- 
ness, or what not. Surely this cannot be a wise or a moderate 
measure’? J, for one, who have long interested myself deeply in 
this matter, feel strongly that the passing of this Bill, without 
considerable amendment, will be a most ill-advised and in some 
degree a retrograde step. I am not going to defend the existing 
Wild Birds’ Protection Act, but that Act does give a certain 
amount of protection to some birds which would otherwise suffer as 
they formerly did, and birds which nearly all agree in desiring to 
encourage,—nightingales, for instance, and owls. This amount 
of protection would practically be taken away by the new Bill, 
since it is only by the direction or permission of the owners and 
occupiers of land that nightingales and owls can be, to any 
great extent, destroyed or taken, and at present their capture is 
absolutely prohibited during the breeding-season.—I am, Sir, 
&e., AN ORNITHOLOGIST. 

[We gravely differ from our correspondent. We believe that 
it is simply impossible to prevent owners and tenants from | 
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; 14 birds oa their own property, at their own 
ges pons with the machinery at your disposal, is to 
: ee that it is unwise to use the power they have. 
But birdeatchers might be prevented from spreading their snares 
-, precding-time, if only all birds were included. As it is, the 
- hte make the law useless. People who interfere are 
poe told that the only birds snared are birds not protected 
vag law, and so the birdcatchers escape.—Eb. Spectator. ] 
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A VOICE FROM THE SHADES. 

(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—I think you treat me somewhat unfairly in your number 
of if une Sth (which we have only just received down here). You 
take the occasion of a review of a work called “ Hellenica ” to call 
me small-souled. Did I not love, honour, and, to the best of 
my power, cause to be loved and honoured by others, the 
greatest-souled man of my time, Socrates? Do you not owe 
me some knowledge about him which you could ill spare? 
You say that [ loved not Athens; and, indeed, to do so was not 
very easy, after she had administered the cup of hemlock.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., 


Elysium, June 11th. Tue SwaDE oF XENOPHON. 








POETRY. 


Laan, 
THOUGHTS IN A CITY CHURCH. 
Foratve the fault, if sometimes on Thy day, 
And in Thine house, my prayer hath folded wing ; 
My spirit turned from Thee to things of sense, 
And found delight in vain imagining. 


Ah, cool and quiet places where men pray ! 

Without, the gentle sound of cawing rooks, 
Within, the country faces flushed with health, 

The white smocks bent above the dog-eared books ; 


‘Soft breath of mignonette and scented thyme 
From the warm hands of children sitting by, 
And through the open door a veil of elm 
Across the glory of the summer sky ; 


The sound of voices in the shady lane, 
The trembling heat above some quiet mound,— 
And here the sun-beams’ painting on the wall, 
The ivy’s shimmering shadow on the ground; 


And everywhere a presence, without name, 
Subtle, ineffable,—a spell, no more,— 

Breathing from arch and elm, from flower and groin, 
Ay, from the trodden stones upon the floor,— 


A something that we know is not, to-day, 

A somewhat that gives strength to prayer and song; 
And if we miss it, as we kneel to pray, 

Art Thou extreme, O Lord, to mark it wrong ? 


Nay, for the desolate town was never Thine, 
Unloveliness hath never part in Thee ! 

Yet, where gross man has marred Thy handiwork, 
Souls, that he could not reach, are white and free. 


So that I breathe the breath of fragrant lives, 

And learn that where flowers sicken, hearts grow strong, 
The better man within me cries, “ Content !” 

Albeit the weaker, whispers still “ How long ?” 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—LANDSCAPES. 
[FOURTH NOTICE. ] 
Iy our last notice of this exhibition we spoke very shortly of 
some of the principal kinds of portraiture. In the present 
article we propose to mention in the same way the chief Land- 
Scape-painters who exhibit at the Royal Academy. It is signi- 
ficant of the estimation in which this branch of Art is held by 
the Royal Academicians that not one of their number is a pure 
landscape-painter, though as several are to be found amongst 
the Associates, there is reason to suppose that the art of Turner 
and Cox is gradually ceasing to be looked down upon by artists 
many of whom find their chief claim to distinction in the de- 
lineation of costume, more or less inaccurate, and furniture, 





more or less ugly. It does seem at last to have dawned upon 
the Academic consciousness that a sunlit sea is not, on the 
whole, an easier thing to paint than a “Tenby Fishwife,” and 
that, perhaps, it is also as beautiful a subject; and if the move- 
ment in this direction continues, we may hope in a few years 
that even Mr. Alfred Hunt’s pictures may be found to have 
some claim to recognition from those who hold in their keeping 
the patronage of English Art, though they only represent the 
beauty and the pathos of dancing sunshine, wooded glens, and 
quiet country fishing-towns. 

Think for a moment what prejudice, favouritism, or utter 
ignorance of Art, is involved in the simple fact that second or 
third-rate figure-painters are at every election made Associates, 
or raised from Associateship to the rank of Academicians, when 
the two sea-painters who are admittedly the finest in England, 
John Brett and Henry Moore, are passed over from year to year; 
when a painter like Mr. Macwhirter is elected as a representa- 
tive of landscape, and Mr. Alfred Hunt not only passed over, 
but is thought lucky if he has his pictures placed where their 
delicate beauty can be fully seen! Try and realise what an 
utter condemnation of the present system on which the Academy 
is conducted, is the mere fact that the three finest landscape 
pictures in the Academy, are by men whom that Academy has 
consistently rejected, and that there is not one pure landscape of 
first-class merit, produced by the whole Academic body put 
together. 

The best picture, in our opinion, of the year in this branch of 
Art is Mr. Henry Moore’s large sea-scape, entitled “ The 
Beachéd Margent of the Shore.” We assign this place to it for 
two reasons, because it is a beautiful scene, beautifully and 
adequately rendered ; and because it represents a flitting effect 
of great difficulty to reproduce, which has, nevertheless, been 
given with almost perfect truth. The scene is a beach, from 
which a rough sea has just ebbed, the sea beyond, and above all 
a sky of heavy, cumulus clouds, lurid with a flash of stormy sun- 
light. In the middle-distance, close to the margin of the water, 
are a cart and horse, and a man presumably gathering seaweed or 
wreckage ; and, perhaps, the subtlest piece of observation shown 
in the picture, is the manner in which Mr. Moore has painted 
these objects quite firmly and distinctly, and yet has managed 
to give them that air of being swallowed up in the vast expanse of 
sea and sky by which they are surrounded. That inexplicable 
sense of majesty and immensity which most of us have at some 
time or another felt in the presence of one of the wilder moods 
of Nature, has been caught fast hold of by Mr. Moore in this 
work, where Nature seems big and Man small,—yet not, some- 
how, quite insignificant, if only because he can stand there with 
his horse and cart carrying out his daily work, in face of all 
that blind power of sea and sky. In every sense of the word 
this is a big picture, and one of which English painters should 
be proud. 

After this work we should feel inclined to place Mr. Alfred 
Hunt’s picture of Whitby Churchyard, called “Unto this 
Last.” This represents the summit of a sandstone cliff, to 
the very edge of which come the scattered tombstones; in 
the midst of them rises the heavy tower of the old church; by 
the side of and beneath the cliff are the roofs of the fishermen’s 
dwellings, and on the other side of the harbour glimmer here 
and there the lights of the new town; above, a sky of purple 
and gold; and over the whole picture a soft shadow of twilight 
settling slowly. In all ways this is a beautiful picture, in 
composition and in colour, in tender and true feeling, impressive 
without being morbid, and sad without being dreary. It 
would be difficult to explain to any one who does not know 
Whitby how essentially true the work is to the character of the 
scene: the magnificent painting of the sky and the subtlety of 
colouring in the twilit town and churchyard, every one can 
see for himself, but the truth of such points as the character 
of the church and scattered gravestones, of the manner in which 
the old houses lift themselves at evening against the side of the 
cliff, and of the aspect at that time of day of the new town, all 
these little things (which we who have painted on the spot 
have vainly tried to catch) can hardly be appreciated save by 
one who knows Whitby. Perhaps the hardest thing to explain 
in this picture is its difference from that of a simple sketch of 
Whitby at evening, for it is more than that; it is penetrated 
through and through with the feeling hinted at in the title, a 
complex feeling, which seems to us best explained by the lines 
of two poets of different ages and nationalities, the one being 
from Gray’s “ Elegy ” :— 
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“ Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep ;” 
and the other, the concluding couplet of Longfellow’s “ Day- 
break,” — 
“Tt passed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, ‘ Not yet, in quiet lie.’ ” 

Let us go to the very extreme of Art, and look at Mr. John 
Brett’s “ Britannia’s Realm.” From this high-sounding and 
somewhat Jingo title, who would expect anything of sadness, 
or of aught save triumphant patriotism, just a little blatant ? 
And what people would expect, here they have, plus an 
amount of cleverness so great that it is almost genius. 
A great picture, almost as long as a small room, of a very 
calm blue sea, with—almost literally—a million little wavelets 
dancing in the sunlight, and in the distance and middle-distance 
merchantmen and fishing-boats, with every sail set, dotted 
about in every direction; a sky getting dusky with heat above, 
and on the horizon heavy cumulus clouds rising thunderously ; 
a soulless picture, magnificently painted; heathenish and 
photographic to an almost unparalleled extent, and yet com- 
pelling admiration almost against the spectator’s will. Itis the 
thing itself, more than a picture of it; the thing itself as seen 
by a somewhat blunt-minded but very clear-sighted individual, 
by the light of pure reason, without any nonsense of emotion, 
or sentiment, or meaning. Such as we see it here is the sea we 
have often sailed upon, and the sky which has overspread it; 
but such is not the sea as the Greeks fancied, or even as our 
own poets feign it. This bright water is not 

a eee aa ae The great, glad mother, 
Mother and lover of men,—the Sea.”’ 


We should like to take this picture to every advocate of pure 
realism, and say, “ Look there! That’s the very highest out- 
come of what realism can do for you! Is it enough?” 

If a contrast be desired between realism at its best and 
realism at its worst, turn from this picture of Mr. Brett’s to Mr. 
Maewhirter’s “ Lord of the Glen” (No. 177), an enormous (con- 
sidering its subject) picture of a single Scotch fir on a ledge 
of rock, or to the same painter’s picture of two beehives and a 
hay-rake. This contrast is advisable and instructive, as Mr. 
Maewhirter is the only pure landscape-painter whom the Academy 
have elected of late years, and it is a very curious question for 
what qualities of painting or feeling he was chosen. <As 
far as we are aware, this artist’s chief qualification for 
election was his capacity for painting a birch-tree, a subject in 
which he has several times displayed his ability at the Academy. 
In any case, an attentive study of the actual brush-work on the 
picture we have above alluded to will be very inspiriting to 
students, as showing them how low is the standardjof painting 
required for Associateship. A landscape painter who has been 
little known before has made a mark this year, both in the 
Grosvenor and Royal Academy exhibitions. This is Mr. Keely 
Halswelle, who has a large picture in the Academy of “The 
Flood on the Thames, 1879 ” (No. 74) ; and another river scene 
(No. 522). He has in the Grosvenor Gallery a large picture of 
a tug and barge under a very stormy sky. His skies, indeed, 
are always stormy, not to say black, and his water dark and 
gloomy,—the whole picture is painted in similar colours, laid on 
with a mixture of recklessness and care which is at first-sight 
very attractive. For instance, in the Academy picture last men- 
tioned there are a number of reeds bowed by the wind, that are 
painted with considerable and individual minuteness, while the 
sky above them is slashed and sloshed about, much in the same 
way as a careless housemaid washes down the oil-cloth. Recog- 
nising as we do the force of these paintings and the strength of 
their attempt at a stronger form of landscape than the ordinary 
one, we cannot rate them very highly, for the simple reason 
that they appear to us to ruin all the beauty of Nature. They 
are French in their abnegation of colour, without the beauty of 
tone and atmospheric truth which the French almost invariably 
gain in their work, and to which they sacrifice everything else. 
After this, we come to the consideration of the usual landscape- 
painters of the Academy, none of which can be considered to be 
quite in the front rank, The best of these is Mr. Vicat Cole, A., 
who sends four works, of the usual merit. Of the characteristics 
of this artist’s work we have spoken so frequently, that it is un- 
necessary to dwell upon them; it is a painter’s idea of Nature 
such as used to be very prevalent some fifty or sixty years ago. 
All the old landscapes of that time are worked much on the same 
lines as those of this artist,—all treated and composed after a 
sort of recipe for picturesqueness, such as an eloquent writer 





a 
lately suggested we had lost the secret of. Not a bit of it. Mp 
Cole has the secret and makes use of it, and does it marvelously 
well. His pictures are always pretty and well composed a 
smoothly painted, and what more would the most fastidious. 
person want ? 

The most fastidious person would probably want something 
more in the style of “The Thistle-down Gatherer,” by Mr 
Rooke (132), a delicately-painted and very laborious picture. 
which the inquiring visitor will find stuck up in a corner in ie 
second room. Or, perhaps, of another little picture called 
“Where the Oranges Ripen” (1,455), by Mr. Edgar Hanley, 
For in both these little paintings (which are put where they 
cannot be properly seen), there is that touch of pleasure in the 
thing painted which is always absent from the arranged pic. 
turesqueness of the old school. 

After these special works of Messrs. Moore, Hunt, and Brett, 
there is nothing of very remarkable merit amongst the land. 
scapes. The following are the most notable, and are taken ip, 
the catalogue order :—“ On the Coast of Cornwall,” by Henry 
Gibbs (17). Good, painstaking, and carefully-painted sea-coast 
picture, a little dull, perhaps, when looked at otherwise than ag 
a study of sea and cliff. ‘On the River Grez, Fontainebleau,” 
by W. H. Bartlett (81). Large and cleverly composed landscape 
of a fishing-boat lying stranded in the foreground of a wooded 
landscape, the sun setting behind the trees in the background, 
Clever and original, with the foreign,substitute for feeling that 
is so very nearly the real thing; better painted than most 
English landscape pictures. “'The Waning of the Year,” by 
W. S. Jay, and “Glowing Autumn,” by the same painter- 
(152 and 153), deserve notice for careful work. “God's 
Shrine,” by Hubert Herkomer (468), a very large landscape. 
of mountain and pine-wood, apparently, from the charac- 
ter of the scenery, in the Bavarian Alps, with a very smalk 
wooden shrine in the foreground. This would be impressive as 
a scene at a theatre, and pleasant in colours as a little oil-sketch, 
but it is too sketchy in treatment and too pretentious in size- 
and name. ‘Le Moulin de Mouny-Robin,” by C. H. H.. 
Macartney, is a picture of a mill, apparently supposed to be- 
haunted ; a thoroughly well-painted picture, showing some traces 
of imaginative power, and very carefully worked throughout. 
Look, for instance, at the drawing and painting of the reeds in 
the foreground. On the whole, a landscape of decided merit,. 
if anything, a little overdone in the solid masses of trees under 
which the old mill stands. “Woodland and Stream,” by 
C. E. Johnson (472), a large and important picture, some- 
what in the style of Linnell; quite one of the old-fashioned 
landscapes, seeking to attain by dignity and richness of 
composition a specially picturesque effect, somewhat similar in 
its way to that of an historical composition. Better work in one: 
sense than Mr. V. Cole’s, because not so “ painty ;” but lack- 
ing in composition the great skill of the last-mentioned artist. 
“The Ebb Tide on the Bar,” by W. J. Shaw (613). A most 
masterly study of waves, evidently representing the opposition 
of wind and tide, perfectly true, as far as our knowledge can 
speak, to the wave-forms under such circumstances,—trying 
hard to get the transparency of the water, and only just not 
succeeding. <A beautiful picture of a very difficult subject. 
“A Cornish Gull Rock,” by Bryan Hook (622). Bright sea 
and rock in very strong sunlight, noticeable for the very solid, 
good painting of the rock and the luminosity of the atmosphere. 


“King Arthur’s Castle, Tintagel,” by Gilbert Munger (539)- 


A bold, fine landscape, hardly true in the colour of the water. 
but exactly like the place, and painted with great strength and 
plenty of care. Probably the finest foreign landscape in the 
Academy. “Iona Shore,” by Colin Hunter (572). Mr. Hunter 
at his worst; “coarse” is not the word for such furrows of 
paint as we have here; they seem to have been laid on with 
the Jargest of palette-knives in layers, and then ploughed up 
in different directions and to different depths. Nor is there 


anything in the subject or the effect gained to justify the 


picture. It is simply a slovenly piece of work by a clever 
man. 

The last picture we shall mention in this notice is Mr. G. 
Parton’s, “The Last of October,” a finely-painted, true picture, 
very similar in arrangement and subject to the one called 
“The Waning of the Year,” purchased by the Academy. The 
painting of the tree-trunk in this is, perhaps, even better than to 
the former work, but does this clever young American intend ir 
paint nothing but this one subject all his life > 
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RYDBERG’S “ROMAN DAYS.’* 
Apart from its intrinsic merits, this volume is interesting as 
affording a gauge, to some extent, of the present state of 
Swedish literature. The author, Viktor Rydberg, received, in 
1877, the highest honour that can fall to a writer in Sweden, a 
chair in the Swedish Academy. This Academy provides only 
eighteen of these coveted seats, as against the forty which her 
elder and more famous sister dangles before the eyes of 
incepting “ immortals” in France. But it would be easier 
to find forty duly qualified candidates for “ immortality” 
in France than eighteen in Sweden, just as it would 
be easier to find forty really good cricketers in York- 
shire than eighteen in Norfolk. Small blame, of course, 
in either case, to the smaller country or to the smaller county. 
We are forced, however, to make this remark by the exaggerated 
praise which Dr. Lindehn has bestowed upon his countrymen in 
the “biographical sketch” of Rydberg prefixed to this volume. 
We are there told implicitly that in Roman Days the writer 
“has revealed qualities which prove that his authorship is not 
confined within the limits of a single land or nation, and which 
place him in the foremost rank of writers for the world.” This 
is going a great deal too far, and the reader who puts his trust 
in such tall-talk is doomed to be disappointed. It is with 
Beotia rather than with Attica that Sweden may challenge 
comparison, and if Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII. 
together outweigh Epaminondas, Pindar and Plutarch do more, 
perhaps, than redress the balance, as against the world- 
honoured name of Linnaeus. It is only just, however, to 
Viktor Rydberg to observe that he owes his fame and elevation 
in agreat measure to merits which can only be duly appreciated 
by those who are thoroughly acquainted with the language in 
which he writes. Holding, and rightly holding, that language 
is an essential form of national life, “he has,” says Dr. Lin- 
dehn, “ given an almost devout care to the Swedish language, 
in purifying it from foreign words and phrases, and in zealously 
gathering up neglected or half-forgotten words, appreciating 
every single word of pure idiomatic origin as too precious a 
grain of gold to be wasted, or even alloyed with those of foreign 
extraction. Hence the peculiar charm of his style to Swedish 
readers, but also the difficulty in translating the beauty of his 
creations into a foreign language.’ Style, indeed, is precisely 
the one quality which is sure to evaporate, more or less, in all 
translations. Subtract style, and how few there are in every 
fresh batch of the French “immortals” who have any valid 
claims to immortality. Still, all deductions made, we may say 
with confidence that Roman Days is a book that was well worth 
translating, and one, we may add, that has, on the whole, been 
well translated. If space permits us, we may point out some 
errors, or what seem to us to be errors, into which Mr. Clark 
has fallen; but they are neither so numerous nor so grave 
as to affect the general excellence of his work, which deserves to 
be reckoned as a very creditable addition to the literature of 
America. 

Roman Days, a title apparently of Mr. Clark’s own 
choosing, is composed of four distinct parts,—a series of studies, 
of unequal length, on the first six Caesars; two essays ona 
pair of “ Antique Statues ;” a collection of “ Roman Tradi- 
tions about St. Peter and St. Paul;’ and lastly, some half- 
dozen “ Pencil Sketches in Rome.” The studies are called “'The 
Roman Emperors in Marble,” and are decidedly the pick 
of the basket. We cannot go along with Rydberg in a great 
deal of his phrenological and physiognomical speculations, for two 
reasons. First, that when a man’s general character is known 
beforehand, it is impossible not to interpolate when we try to read 
his mind’s construction in his face. Second, that we more than 
doubt if these statues are such exact presentments of their 
originals as to warrant us in drawing more confident conclusions 
from them than we might, e.., from the effigy of the present 
Empress of India on a florin. Be this as it may, the characters 
of the questionable quintet who inherited the world which 
Julius Cesar conquered is still a theme of exhaustless 
interest. Rydberg’s studies will suggest a comparison 
with De Quincey’s Essays on The Ccesars, and so far 
as they go, we give the preference to the former. In 
both, the note of the novelist is more perceptible than that 
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of the historian. In both, we are bored by what the French call 
longueurs, though the Englishman is a greater offender in this 
respect than the Swede. But De Quincey committed, it will be 
remembered, the almost incredible blunder of omitting Tiberius 
from his list, and although we occasionally meet with stumbling- 
blocks in Rydberg, we have noticed none so great as the non- 
sense in De Quincey about the first Caesar’s contempt for Sulla’s 
literary acquirements and capacity. By far the longest of 
Rydberg’s studies is the one in which he discusses Nero. It is 
not, to our thinking, the best. The stage-struck rascal who 
closes the list engrosses as many pages as are given to the 
whole of his predecessors together. But there are obvious marks 
of padding in these pages, redeemed though it may be, and not 
infrequently, by passages like the following :— 

“Nero’s cruelty has become a by-word. But to the cruelty that 
enjoys the pain of others, the cruelty of voluptuaries and hysterical 
women whose nerves are tickled at the sight of torture and blood, 
Nero was a stranger; he died too young, and with health too un- 
broken, to fall into that. Nor can he be charged with the villainous 
nature of a Caligula, who killed because he had the power to do so. 
Just as little can the kind of cruelty most usual be attributed to him, 
which has its rise in the impulse of retaliation or the feeling of 
revenge. He was, on the contrary, whenever he could without 
danger or sacrifice be so, inclined to overlook and forgive. But an 
amiable nature, without the support of moral principle, is altogether 
untrustworthy in the trials of life. One sees it best in the so-called 
natural people, in whom cruelty can of a sudden break out in the 
very midst of simple expressions of beautiful qualities of the haman 
soul. Avd with all his surfeiting on the forms of an over-refined 
culture, Nero was and remained a ‘primitive man.’ When the 
instinct of self-preservation was aroused, when he saw his 
life menaced, or that he was threatened in the conditions of en- 
joying life, he lost the power of reason. Imagination, which can 
make ills in* prospect worse than those that have happened, over- 
powered him; and if those who surrounded him were such as urged 
him on, instead of restraining him, he struck, and spared not. The 
watchword of the time, besides, was by every means to seek enjoy- 
ment and avoid pain. To an Epicurean savage, in whose hands had 
been placed the destiny of the world, the desire to remove causes of 
suffering lay in very close proximity to that of avoiding them. If he 
hesitated to take the step from one to the other, there were frighten- 
ing, encouraging, and flattering voices that conjured him to do so, 
and seemed to be right, too, for when he had crossed the Rubicon of 
crime, everything came on rejoicing to meet him. And the dignified 
repose with which the Stoic went forth to die, the defiant frivolity 
with which the Epicurean left the feast of life, were equally apt to 
persuade the tyrant that everything—life and death, and the judg- 
ment of life and death—is play.” 

We may here notice one of the minor stumbling-blocks to 
which we have alluded. Rydberg is much exercised by the pre- 
ference which Juvenal gives to the matricide Orestes over the 
matricide Nero, because, as he says,— 

‘‘ Nunquam in scena cantavit Orestes, 
Troica non scripsit.” 

He (Rydberg) searches for a key to what he calls this riddle, 
missing the obvious explanation that the last three words are 
an anti-climax in Juvenal’s regular style, and merely express 
the satirist’s contempt for the Emperor’s poetry qué poetry, 
without any reference to the moral delicacy and indeli- 
cacy of his unquestionably worthless epic. ‘The paper on 
Claudius strikes us as about the best. It is clever and 
amusing, if not convincing. But, in point of fact, what Ryd- 
berg says of Tiberius may be said with still more truth of that 
gloomy emperor’s predecessors and successors. They all await 
the master-hand that shall be able to draw them. ‘Tacitus, it 
seems, is prejudiced, Suetonius is a scandalmonger, while 
Amptre is little more than Tacitus-and-water, and Merivale, 
though a good, is not a great historian. Mommsen is the man, 
and, if report speaks true, we may look for his summing-up 
before many years are over. When it comes, if we may 
rashly venture, in a rough and ready way, to anticipate 
the great scholar’s judgment, it will, we imagine, knock 
a little of the gilt off the gingerbread of Augustus, 
and scrape away several coats of Stahr’s and of Beesley’s 
whitewash from Tiberius. It will also, if we mistake not, 
give Caligula and Claudius certificates for Colney Hatch 
and Earlswood respectively ; and if it shows any mercy to Nero 
at all, that esthetic rapscallion, the odious son of a still more 
odious mother, will owe his escape from the deepest of deep 
damnation to some application or other of the doctrine of 
heredity. 

As to the rest of the contents of this bock, we must 
hastily and briefly say that the “Pencil Sketches in 
Rome” are lively and graphic, and not unpleasantly tinged 
with the stalwart Protestantism of a man whose ancestors may 
have fought under the banner of the Lion of the North. The 
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“ Roman Traditions of Peter and Paul” are full of quaint in- 
terest, and if we select the “ Ascension of Simon the Sorcerer” for 
especial praise, we do so because we think that the narrator has 
unduly depreciated his own description. As to the “ Antique 
Statues” the “Aphrodite of Melos’ may be said to be after 
Lessing,—but after Lessing in more senses than one: and we 
may remind Mr. Clark, in passing, that whatever our spelling- 
reformadoes may have in store for us, at present “maelon” 
cannot be written as an equivalent for the Greek word piro». 
The “ Antinous ” strikes us as wire-drawn, and we are not sorry 
that space forbids us to waste words on that very unimportant 
personage. “ Antinoism,” pace that very able and eloquent 
writer, Mr. J. A. Symonds has no charms for us. And to the 
question why divine honours were paid, and paid for so many 
years, to Hadrian’s pampered popinjay, we cheerfully answer 
that we neither know nor care. Probably, to borrow Mr. 
Carlyle’s sneer, the vast majority of his worshippers were fools. 

One word, before we finish, about the errors which we fancy 
that we have discovered in Mr, Clark’s translation. We have only 
room to mention two. In p. 3, we find “ Moon-shine pate” as 
an equivalent for the “bald libertine,” as Caesar was called by 
his delighted soldiery. This seems no less ludicrous than in- 
correct, but Rydberg is probably as much in fault here as his 
translator. The second and still more ludicrous slip lurks in 
the following sentence, where the author is still speaking of 
Cesar’s baldness,—“ He tried to help himself by ‘discount;’ 
the crown borrowed from the back of the head, to cover 
the deficiency; but at last the lender, too, was bank- 
rupt.” Now, we have little doubt that the Swedish 
word here rendered by “crown”’ is quite free from ambiguity, 
and means a coronet. But the English word suggests not only 
the crown, as opposed to the back of the head, but also, by its 
proximity to “ discount ” and “ borrowing,” recalls to a British, 
if not to an American, ear the notion of a dollar, and.the farce 
of Lend Me Five Shillings. We must not, however, conclude 
without repeating our conviction that Mr. Clark has given us 
a very worthy translation of a very worthy book. 





AN OLD NEW ZEALANDER.* 

Tue author of this curious book seems to have begun his career 
as a midshipman in her Majesty’s Navy,—or, to speak more 
strictly, in that of his Majesty, the late lamented King William 
IV. Here and there in the course of his travels he mentions 
his meetings with friends whom he had last seen some twenty, 
thirty, or forty years ago, when he was stationed in this or that 
remote part of the world. He appears as a man of energetic, 
simple, and methodical character, thoroughly British in his 
ideas and prejudices, yet anxious not to form narrow judgments 
of men and things, and sturdy to vindicate everywhere the 
English love of truth and justice. After a long life-time of 
active effort, amidst the difficulties and perils of a new and un- 
developed country, in the history of which his name occupies 
an honourable position, he returns at length, by way of 
America, to the land of his birth; and thence gives forth this 
compendium of his adventures, observations, and reflections. 
Mr. Crawford was a geologist and botanist, and something 
of an engineer; and in all his journeys about New Zealand he 
kept a note-book, in which are oddly mixed up particulars of 
“ drifts,” “seams,” and “beds,” records of plants with un- 
familiar names, brief disquisitions upon roads and sites, together 
with detached glimpses of native character and scenery, and 
bits of personal adventure, sometimes of the most trifling de- 
scription. To take an example at random :— 

“On January 16th [1862] we started at 8.30 a.m., after a good 
bathe and an eel breakfast. At nine o’clock we stopped at Kaitarepa, 
on the left bank, to get a pannikin; we had left without one, and 
had found the inconvenience of having nothing but the lid of a tin 
to drink out of. We passed Te Marakiraki and Te Rangiau on the 
right bank, and reached Tapue on the left. Here an aboriginal 
brought a side of pork as a present to our crew. At 11.0 a.m., I saw 
the Otaire range, bearing N.N.W. It is covered with forest, and has 
every appearance of being only a higher part of the tertiaries. We 
passed a deserted pa on the right bank, called Waimanu. Here we 
shot a cormorant. On the left bank opposite is Putatera, perched 
on the top of a cliff. We stopped to dine at Otaire, and found here 
pecten, waldheimia, spirifer, &c.’’ 

It is not easy to see what advantage the reader is expected to 
derive from jottings like the above. Mr. Crawford does, indeed, in 
his preface remark that he was desirous to bring before the minds 
of those who know New Zealand only as she is in these days of her 
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prosperity, a picture of New Zealand as she was in the time of 

her wildness and savagery. Now, this is a perfectly fair motive 

for the introduction of matter otherwise unimportant ; but then, 

in order to give such matter its value, it should be accompanied 

by some information enabling the average reader to estimate 

the degree of progress or alteration that has since been made, 

If, for instance, Mr. Crawford had followed up the fragment of 

diary just quoted by telling us that there was now a service of 

steam-launches up and down the river, that the scene of the pre- 

sentation of the side of pork was now covered by a fashionable 

hotel, and that no cormorants had been seen in that part of the 

country for five years, we should feel that we were receiving 

intelligible instruction. No doubt, the Pakehas would be able 
to supply this omission for themselves ; but the majority of Mr, 
Crawford’s English readers will have had no opportunity of 

being Pakehas. It is but very seldom, however, that he con- 
descends to remember this fact. Occasionally he remarks of some 

person whom he meets that he was killed in this or that massacre 
that occurred years afterwards; and once in a while we have a 
foot-note containing some explanatory allusion orcomment. We 
should have been glad to have had more. And Mr. Crawford 
can be graphic, when he chooses. His description of George 
Toms, generally called, “ for what reason I know not,” “ Geordie 
Bolts,” is excellent :—‘ Toms was a noted disciplinarian, If any 
one ventured to dispute with him, he would tie him up and hold 
him prisoner. He was a short, stout man, with a trunk like a 
barrel and a bullet head, standing firm on his legs, and looking 
every one straight in the face.’ And in another place we are 
introduced to “worthy Captain Kyle,—a Scotch Presbyterian 
of no rigid type, but who had been so well trained in his youth 
that he generally sang psalms instead of songs, as he paced the 
deck on duty. His pipe was rarely out of his mouth, and in the 
darkness of the middle watch one would ever and anon hear 
his stentorian voice calling out, ‘ Boy, light my pipe!” There 
is a personal tone throughout the volume, by which we do not 
mean an egotistic tone; but Mr. Crawford tells us only what 
he has personally seen and thought, and avoids all information 
coming at second hand. 

Any book about old New Zealand must, of course, run the 
risk of comparison with the immortal production of the old 
*Pakeha Maori,” a new edition of which was published in 
England two or three years ago. The comparison cannot, in 
this case, be for a moment sustained. Mr. Crawford has but a 
fractional share of either the sympathy or the humour that 
overflowed in the other writer. He never enters into the Maori 
mind and reads what is passing there. His point of view is 
dry, external, and, so to say, geological. He does not see the 
reason of it all, and therefore, he does not appreciate the fun of 
it. Yet his eyes are sharp eyes enough on their own plane, 
and here and there he is betrayed into a dry smile. Curiously 
suggestive of the supernatural theories of the Maoris is the 
little anecdote (told in the briefest and barest way, without any 
comment or introduction) about one Watakini, who, “ after 
dinner,” “ requested the loan of a tomahawk, to defend himself 
on going up to the pa on the hill above. He said he knew there 
was a taipo (devil) about; he felt it in his head.” The italics are 
our own. The sentence indicates a conception of the subjec- 
tivity of spirits, evil or otherwise, which could hardly have 
failed to captivate the imagination of any philosopher less 
matter-of-fact than Mr. Crawford. A little further on we hear 
of a prophet who had discovered that “lizards were the root of 
all evil,’ and that if they were destroyed in proper fashion, the 
Maori would be able to defeat the Pakeha. The prophet indi- 
cated a grove of karaka trees as one of the hiding-places of these 
demoniac lizards, and ordered the grove to be cut down, and 
the lizards to be roasted, pounded, and eaten in a pre- 
scribed form. And all that Mr. Crawford has to remark upon 
this is that “these Maori prophets are great nuisances; they 
are generally the precursors of wars and tumults.” He seems 
to take more interest in a canoe-race upon the Whanganui 
river, in which the crew opposed to his own was made up as 
follows :— In the bow was a girl, next a young man, then a 
stout middle-aged man, then a fat, good-looking young woman, 
an elderly woman, a girl, a man with a red shirt, a child, a 
dwarf, a good-looking girl, an old woman, a boy, two children, 
a young woman, anda highly tatooed old gentleman steering.” 
This certainly was a crew which would have created a sensation 
at Putney. Mr. Crawford omits to say whether it came in 
first in the race. Of the Maories as a whole, he seldom ex- 
presses any definite opinion, though in one place he affirms 
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- a “ matter-of-fact people,” because his companion, 
a had drawn a ash of a village, and had intro- 
poe in the foreground the figure of a horse, with a boy feeding 
jt, and the Maori critics wished to know which was the horse 

all which was the boy! But may not the artist have been in 
pi measure answerable for this? A more convincing instance 
is that of the old savage who, when put on trial by his comrades 
for having furnished supplies to the British troops during the 
time of war, defended himself on the ground that the Bible 
commands us to feed our enemies. This plea, Mr. Crawford 
assures us, was held by the court to be amply exculpatory, and 
the prisoner was acquitted forthwith. 

The chapters containing an account of the author’s travels 
from 1839 to 1877 take up about three-fourths of the volume ; 
they are followed by a chapter on New Zealand politics, which 
ig marked by considerable perspicuity and good-sense; another 
on the Maori language, or rather on the best way of indicating 
the pronunciation by the orthography ; a chapter on the origin, 
character, and religion of the Maori race, which does not deter- 
mine much, but suggests a good many interesting questions ; 
and other chapters on the geological, physical, and agricultural 
features of New Zealand. After this, on March 28th, 1879, Mr. 
Crawford embarks with his family on board the steamship 
“ Rotorua,” and sets sail for California, on his way home to Eng- 
land. The account of this final journey is graphic and enter- 
taining ; and the writer’s impressions of America are especially 
worth reading. Altogether, the book leaves a pleasant impres- 
sion, and if Mr. Crawford had not been too desirous to make his 
work complete, he would probably have succeeded in making it 
more amusing, and not less valuable. Three good maps of New 
Zealand are comprised in the volume, and there are plenty of 
tolerably presentable illustrations. 





HOLLY WOOD.* 


Famity pride is one of the most overworked motives of the 
English novel. Of its utility to writers of fiction, there 
can be no question; we have only to observe how dull 
and helpless American story-tellers are for want of such a 
resource; but there are risks and dangers in its indis- 
criminate employment. Chief among these is the assignment 
to it of absolute power in human lives; first, because it is con- 
trary to experience that any single motive should govern a whole 
existence; and next, because it is one of those abstract motives 
which must necessarily, by the force of things, yield to circum- 
stances, if strongly opposed by them. In Hollywood, we find 
this forcibly illustrated. The story, an interesting and cleverly 
constructed one, shows how the whole fabric of a life which was 
built upon the treacherous foundation of family pride was rudely 
shaken, and came tumbling down. Miss Walker has pushed 
the motive to extreme lengths, no doubt, and only the novelist’s 
liberty of dealing at will with time can be pleaded in justifi- 
cation of the duration of the concealment which is the main 
strength of the plot; but she employs the demolishing action 
of circumstances justly and cleverly, shaping the rough-hewn 
ends in satisfactory imitation of Providence. 

Hollywood is the best novel which its author has yet written; 
the plot is the most cleverly contrived, and carefully worked 
out, and the people of the book are the most interesting 
and real with whom Miss Walker has made us acquainted. 
She has done rather a daring thing in making the reader a 
party from the beginning to the secret, which is to be kept 
until the end from all the personages of the story whom it 
most nearly concerns. There is considerable difficulty for a 
story-teller in holding the attention of an audience to the 
working-out of a foregone conclusion. This difficulty is 
surmounted in Hollywood, if not triumphantly, at least 
creditably. ‘There are weak points in the story, in addition 
to the main improbability that a family secret of great 
magnitude should be kept undivulged for a long term of 
years, while involving false positions for several persons living 
in close neighbourhood to the two parties to that secret; 


- but the strong points outnumber the weak, and the merits 


of the novel are much more striking than its defects. 

Among the former we include with gratitude the author’s 
style. The absence of pretentiousness, of every kind of slang 
and jargon, the welcome dearth of mock science and flippant 
impiety, the pure and womanly tone, the pleasant talk among 
the young men and maidens of the households into which Miss 
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Walker introduces her readers, talk neither ungrammatical 
nor twaddly, are recommendations which experience teaches 
the reviewer of latter-day novels to prize highly. Nevertheless 
we cannot but regard Hollywood as an example of the diffi- 
culty which is created by the compulsory three-volume system 
for novelists who have not yet attained what we must prosaically 
define as the command of the market. If Miss Walker could 
have compressed her story into two volumes, we feel sure that 
she would not have weakened it by the interposition of a long 
postponement of the mutual understanding between her 
hero and heroine, through a clumsy mistake on the part of 
one of the principal personages. This incident, which we 
could not quote without injury to the interest of the 
story, is one of the gravest faults of the plot, for 
the error would have been rectified at once in real 
life. Indeed, the origin of Sir Herbert’s mistake, a 
woman’s supreme influence, is contradicted by the powerless- 
ness of that woman instantly to repair the error by the 
exercise of the same influence. This is manifestly a conces- 
sion to the third volume, reminding us of the swollen torrent 
and broken bridge of the old romances, before things could be 
“mixed” by the handy interposition of a railway accident. 
This system ought to be suppressed, in the interests of 
writers and readers; it is highly injurious to the art, as 
distinguished from the handicraft, of novel-writing, and it 
is regarded by Americans, who buy and read books to an ex- 
tent of which we can hardly form an idea, as a remnant 
of the dark ages of publishing and bookselling. 

In Hollywood, we find many bright and pleasant sketches of 
character. Lady Elizabeth Lyne, a somewhat conventional 
old lady in invariable velvet, the grandmother of the heroine, 
to whose family pride the family welfare is ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed, is less successful than the other personages. She poses 
too much and too constantly; there is a want of atmosphere 
about her; we feel that she must sometimes have put her 
hobby in the stable, and given what she called her mind to 
something besides the grandeur of the Lynes of Hollywood, and 
the terrible possibility of any one of them marrying beneath 
her estimate of their claims ; and we should have liked to have 
a peep at her in one of those lucid intervals. The last scene in 
which the stately and unreasonable old lady appears is admir- 
able; there is real power and true taste in the catastrophe. 
Mildred Clifford is one of the pleasantest girls we have met 
with in fiction for a long time. And although the young men 
of the book are not very mannish young men, they are equally 
far from the objectionable types which have been for too long 
favourites with lady novelists. George Lyne is not a wise 
person, and Arthur Warden occasionally borders remotely 
upon the confines of priggism ; but they both improve wonder- 
fully towards the end of the story. Itis pleasant to have to 
record a success achieved by a writer whose work has always 
had the power to interest us, and to note progress that tells of 
care and pains. 





CONVICT LIFE.* 
Tuts is a remarkable book, and deserves the attention of every 
one who is interested in the punishment and reformation of 
criminals. The writer has had ample experience of convict life, 
he is a shrewd observer, and his narrative bears the stamp of 
honesty. After living up to middle-life as a gentleman, “I was 
weak enough,” he writes, “to allow a terrible domestic affliction 
to drive me into dissipation, and the end of my madness was 
the committal of an act for which the law claimed me as its 
victim.” The sentence was penal servitude for seven years. 
The time spent at Pentonville and Brixton, at Portland and 
Dartmoor, has not been wholly spent in vain by this “ Ticket- 
of-Leave Man.” He professes to look back upon his past mis- 
conduct with feelings of shame and disgust, but feels bound to 
say, in the interests of society and the taxpayer, that six months 
of solitary confinement, with assiduous labour, rough food, and 
a hard bed, would have been as efficacious in a moral point of 
view, and would have saved him from the vile associations 
which have surrounded him for six years. The evils connected 
with the present system of penal servitude are fully and forcibly 
described by the writer. Whether his revelations, for such they 
may be called, are to be absolutely relied upon we are not ina 
position to say ; but as we have already stated, they have every 
mark of veracity, and the author professes his willingness, if 
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allowed the opportunity, to prove the truth of some of his most 
astounding statements before a Committee of the House of 
Commons. 

The object of punishment is the protection of society and the 
reformation of the criminal. In the author’s judgment, neither 
of these objects is accomplished under the present system. The 
hereditary thief, who has never worked in his life, and never 
will work, teaches all he knows to comparatively innocent 
offenders, and to associate with this utterly reprobate class 
leads almost inevitably to moral deterioration and to crime. 
To prove this, instances are given of the fruits of prison life. 
The writer professes to tell what he heard and saw, and he 
observes that not only are the irreclaimable rogues the greatest 
hypocrites, but that they know to perfection the art of avoiding 
work and of deceiving chaplain, doctor, and governor. The 
warders they do not deceive, but understand how to bribe. As 
a general rule, these warders are stated to belong to a low class, 
to have no respect for truth, while “their every-day language 
is almost as filthy as that of the filthiest whom they are paid 
to control.’” During the nine months of probation convicts are 
supposed to be governed under the silent system, but this is 
said to be a delusion. Everything depends upon the fee a 
prisoner can give the warder; and the author relates, with an 
expression of regret, how he used to while away a large portion 
of his time in conversation with other “ paying prisoners,” and 
how during the whole of his nine months at Pentonville, thanks 
to a good friend and a corrupt warder, he had the daily papers 
with his breakfast, the Pall Mall with his supper, and all kinds 
of luxuries and dainties. This warder, it is said, had half-a- 
dozen more clients, and was able to double his salary, at the 
very least. “The British Government is not an economical one, 
but it is often economical in the wrong place. In the Convict 
Department, it gives small salaries, and imposes great responsi- 
bilities. It engages indigent and ignorant men, without any 
high moral qualities, and the result is corruption and mal- 
feasance in office.” 

Among the chief errors of the present system, the “ Ticket-of- 
Leave Man” places the long sentences passed on offenders who 
do not belong to the criminal class, who have never committed 
a crime before, and who, under proper treatment, would pro- 
bably never commit one again. Six months of solitary im- 
prisonment, with coarse food and plenty of work, would, he says, 
be a severer punishment to these men than seven years to an 
old thief. A sharp and short punishment inflicted on the mere 
boys convicted for drunken assaults or for poaching might end 
in turning out honest citizens; sent to Dartmoor, they are 
placed “ under the tutelage of old thieves, nominally to learn how 
to make a shoe, really and truly to be instructed in the most 
ingenious ways of filching a watch or a purse.” Profound con- 
tempt is expressed for the work done, or pretended to be done, 
by criminals. The average, in the large shoemaker’s shop at Dart- 
moor, was three shoes, and bad shoes, too, to a man per week, by 
which he earns exactly 1s. 6d.; whereas ‘if each man worked 
in his own cell, he could, after three months’ practice, make 
a pair of shoes every day with great ease, and would 
have no opportunity to corrupt others, or if he be a novice, 
become himself corrupted.” The old hands generally register 
themselves, it is said, as tailors or shoemakers, to avoid hard 
work; but the out-door labour at Dartmoor and Portland 
appears to be neither severe nor profitable. The 500 men who 
have been at the disposal of the Government at Dartmoor for 
the last forty years might have brought all the surrounding land 
into cultivation, but “ with the exception of a few hundred acres 
in the immediate vicinity of the prison, it remains a barren and 
dreary morass.” At all these public works, according to the 
writer, nothing is done completely, and the only thing in which 
the authorities are systematic is in wasting time, labour, and 
money :— 

“T am quite sure,” he writes, “that all the land is at present made 
to produce could be purchased in the market for less money than 
it now costs, leaving the labour employed out of the question, and 
reckoning it as wasted, which it certainly is. I have lately con- 
versed with some practical men who are well acquainted with 
Dartmoor and its capacities. They are unanimous in thinking that 
with thorough draining, the whole Moor might be converted into 
magnificent pasture lands of inestimable value. I can testify that 
all the work now done towards draining the land is executed so 
carelessly and recklessly that it is very ineffective. I have seen 
miles of drain-pipes laid and covered in which could not be other 
than inoperative, unless—as is not often the case—the laws of 


nature were suspended or reversed. All that the officers in charge 
care for is to get so many feet of piping laid down, for the Governor’s 





——-* Whether the drains ever do drain the land is no affair of 

At Portland, the same pretence of work is said to be carried 
on. An industrious stonemason would do as much in an hour 
as a convict at Portland does in a day, and free men working 
as leisurely as convicts are allowed to work could not earn their 
bread. “ With such habits engendered in prison, what right 
have the Government to suppose that when prisoners are 
discharged they will be false to their prison training, and 
suddenly become possessed of habits of industry which will 
enable them to be honest?” This is not the whole of the 
writer’s count against convict labour at Portland. He affirms 
that for twenty years men have been engaged in building useless 
ornamental batteries, which are pulled down and built up again, 
as if for the mere purpose of giving some pretence of employment, 
to the convicts, He is convinced that half-a-dozen guns would 
blow these “so-called coast defences into smithereens,” and 
suggests that the truth of his statements should be tested by 
some Member of Parliament. Let him move for a return of 
the works executed by convicts for the War Department at 
Portland during the period named, and let some Commissioner 
go down and see what the War Department have got to show for 
their money. This is the “Ticket-of-Leave Man’s” proposal, and, 
considering the facts he mentions, it does not seem unreasonable. 
Work will always be shirked that is done without a motive, and 
the writer, among other proposals, suggests that a man working 
in his cell should be rewarded with the proceeds of his labour, 
after a sufficiency has been earned for his maintenance. 

A great many anecdotes are related illustrative of the habits 
of prisoners, and of the deceptions they are accustomed to prac- 
tise. At Dartmoor, about 150 men would apply to see the 
doctor every day, 100 of the number having nothing the matter 
with them; they will eat soap, which is said to affect the action 
of the heart, and cod’s liver oil is regarded as a luxury. The 
tastes of the most degraded class of criminals are not refined. 
In spite of a good dictary, these men devour candles, frogs, and 
snails, and feed upon disgusting garbage of all sorts. The 
bread-and-water punishment often proves a very severe one, and 
is given for the most trivial offences, or rather for what, except 
in prison, would not be deemed offences at all. “I have 
known,” says the writer, “ many prisoners to do twenty-one days 
out of a month upon bread-and-water, and in every case the 
victim was a man unaccustomed to prison discipline, who had 
been made a mark by some prison warder anxious for promo- 
tion.” The old thieves never fell into these traps, and the 
warders are said, indeed, to be afraid of them. 

Among the prisoners with whom the author was brought into 
contact was Roupell, of whom he writes with perhaps more severity 
than is deserved, ccnsidering the confession made of his own 
easy living at Pentonville. He considers that Roupell got on the 
blind side of Governors and doctors, observes that he never lacked 
fish or poultry, port wine or brandy, and was allowed to build him- 
self a summer-house and grotto in the infirmary grounds at 
Portland. With the “Claimant” no personal acquaintance was 
made, but some anecdotes, by no means favourable, are related 
about him, notwithstanding. Of another man, one of the 
criminals punished for the “ Penge murder,” we are told that 
he would go about crying, because he had to do a little light 
work and to eat his bread without butter. Such wretches, the 
writer adds pertinently, need no commiseration, and deserve 
much more punishment than they get. 

And now we shall give without comment several charges 
made by the writer against the system pursued in our convict 
prisons. He asserts that the warders have, in the larger 
number of cases, an understanding with old gaol-birds, and 
deal with them as familiar friends; that the inspection of 
prisons by the Directors, as at present conducted, is a 
farce. They see what it is intended they should see, 
and nothing more. He declares—and the statement is 
intended to show the evil of placing different classes of 
prisoners together—that there are hundreds and hundreds of 
men now in the convict prisons who occupy every moment spent 
in their cells which is not devoted to sleep in vicious conversa- 
tion with their neighbours, and in perfecting conspiracies 
against life and property. He states that when medicine is 
ordered by the doctor, it is given, in order to save trouble, during 
dinner-time; he declares, despite the Commissioners’ Report, 
that prisoners at Dartmoor are, or were in August last, 
stripped naked in the sight of each other for purposes of 
searching. He considers that the money now spent on the edu- 
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cation of convicts is “ absolutely squandered and wasted,” and 


ives what seem to be sound reasons for the opinion. He thinks 
that the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper should be omitted alto- 
gether in convict prisons, owing to the terrible way in which 
it is abused; and complains that prison chaplains attach far 
more importance to doctrinal Christianity than to practical 
godliness. The most unmitigated villains are always the 
greatest hypocrites, and find it “‘ pay” to be devout; and the 
writer considers that the only remedy for this gross evil, is “ to 
prevent any favour being shown to any prisoner on account of 
any religious profession which he may make.” 

On these points, and others that might be named, the 
author writes sensibly and forcibly, and apparently with ample 
knowledge. His book is full of practical suggestions, and the 
most prominent among the means he proposes for reforming 
criminals is “solitary confinement, no association with recon- 
yicted men, the occasional visit and counsel of earnest practical 
advisers, and steady and unremitting labour, which shall enable 
the convict to earn sufficient money to emigrate, and begin a 
new life in a new land.” ‘That a classification of convicts is 
indispensable, and that habitual prisoners should be kept 
apart from men who have fallen but once, and may recover 
their place in society, is urged with arguments that appear to 
us irresistible. ‘The book, it will be seen, abounds with matter 
worthy of serious regard, 





TRAVEL AND TROUT.* 


Wey in a fit of what he amusingly calls “ trout-sickness,” the 
author of this volume, who may be known to some of our 
readers as the “‘ Red-Spinner,” of certain serials, determined to 
undertake a journey of about three thousand miles for the sake 
of casting a fly into the waters of Tasmania, his friends pro- 
phesied that he would find “ an intolerable amount of travel to 
an infinitesimal amount of trout.” From the angler’s point of 
view, this may possibly be, nay, undoubtedly was, true; the 
reader, however, will be of a different opinion, and be heartily 
glad to find the piscatorial dish so pleasantly garnished with 
lively descriptions of several parts of Australasia, and brightly 
coloured pictures of native and colonial life. For Mr. 
Senior, though a most enthusiastic disciple of old Izaak, 
and holding that in a country possessed neither of trout 
nor salmon there must exist for ever an aching void, is at the 
same time susceptible of other impressions, and capable of 
taking a part in and being thoroughly alive to other interests ; so 
that, wandering in his company in somewhat erratic fashion, 
we find ourselves getting glimpses of much that the more 
sedate traveller and travel-writer, with serene unconsciousness, 
simply passes by. Indeed, the author frankly owns that 
angling would never have been his passion, had there not been 
connected with it the additional attraction of the study of 
nature. It isan absurd idea that the antipodean, who revels 
for the most part in a delicious atmosphere, where he 
may live out of doors for the greater portion of the year, 
should actually conceive a great respect for the inclement 
English winter, and imagine that he would relish a blinding 
snow-storm or a bitter north-easter, but Mr. Senior assures us 
that itis so! Another proof, if need be, that “ man never is, 
but always to be blessed.” We with our fogs and downpours, 
even during what we call summer, can hardly realise this frame 
of mind, yet we have at least the benefit of escaping the terrible 
tornadoes, and fierce forks of lightning which the author de- 
scribes so vividly as chasing each other across the Queensland 
sky; and perhaps we may possess also a few other advantages, 
to make up for our climatological afflictions. 

His departure from Brishane, the youngest of the Austra- 
lian capitals, affords an opportunity of giving us a sketch 
of that primitive yet rapidly growing city, whose middle- 
aged inhabitants have shot snipe where now stand its 
public. buildings and seen bullock-drays bogged in its 
principal streets. Mr. Senior describes it as a homely, 
pleasant, and charmingly-situated place, none the worse for 
lacking the fashionable pretensions of Sydney and Melbourne. 
Notwithstanding its handsome Houses of Parliament, and its 
three-storied stone-carved banks, insurance-offices, and dwell- 
ings of its magnates, the city consists mostly of wooden 
houses, with the inevitable verandahs; and the hitching-post 
may still be seen at the shop-doors; while in the outskirts, 
where building allotments are to be had for a mere song, the 
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humble freeholder erects his tiny residence of any material that 
may come to hand, and if he cannot affort a slab shanty, will 
put up with a mere sentry-box, made of beaten-out kerosine 
tins, such erections being dotted about upon the hills and 
in the slopes of gullies for a considerable distance, giving 
a most peculiar aspect to the place. But the view of 
Brisbane from its higher points is described as extremely 
beautiful, surrounded as it is by mountains and wooded hills, 
with lake-like reaches of the winding river appearing every here 
and there amongst smiling belts of vivid green, the sea itself 
glittering in the distance. 

Such good work has been done by the various acclimatisa- 
tion societies of Australasia, that the much longed-for trout- 
fishing was not very hard to find in rivers bearing the familiar 
names of Tamar, Esk, Liffey, Mersey, Cam, Trent, Don, 
Forth, and Severn, and in each place visited the author 
did not fail to find an individual to reveal to him con- 
fidentially that to him alone had been entrusted the honour 
of depositing the first young fish. It would seem, how- 
ever, that with the exception of an occasional prize, such 
as a so-called salmon of eight pounds and a brown trout of 
fifteen, most of the fish captured are very small, but in suffi- 
cient plenty even now to afford a good deal of sport ; while if the 
country were more cleared and the river banks more open, and 
if it were forbidden to use unsportsmanlike methods of capture, 
Tasmania might hereafter afford capital angling-ground; while 
New Zealand promises to be, in a few years’ time, a magnificent 
island for the trout-fisher. As to salmon, Mr. Senior appears 
to consider it extremely doubtful whether any true specimens 
have as yet been taken; but controversy on this subject is rife in 
Australasia, and in certain circles it would be treasonable to 
suggest that the much vaunted specimens of salmo salar 
were, after all, but salmo fario. But what has become of the 
Tasmanian salmon? The brown trout and salmon trout have 
undoubtedly, become acclimatised, and since salmon were placed 
in the Derwent so long ago as 1864, there should by this time 
have been very large fish in that river, yet Mr. Senior tells us 
that not only has no one caught or seen anything over the de- 
batable border-line of eight, ten, or twelve pounds, but that the 
voracious little samlet is also never heard of, from which it 
would appear that the Tasmanian rivers are not favourable to 
the development of this description of immigrant. Among the 
large number of sea-fishes of which New Zealand boasts, there 
is one, the kakawai, which is called the native salmon; it is, 
however, dry and tasteless, except when quite young. The 
hapuku, or New Zealand cod, attains toa great size, and gives 
capital sport to those who are fond of sea-fishing. 

But perhaps the most interesting part of Mr. Senior’s book 
is that which relates to the great New Zealand sanitaria, the 
mineral waters and hot springs of Waiwera and the boiling- 
lake district, which he fairly characterises as Wonderland. At 
the former place, it appears that patients suffering from rheuma- 
tism, scrofula, gout, sciatica, and skin-diseases are perfectly 
cured; people are, we are told, carried from the steamers help- 
less and groaning with pain, and return, frequently in the 
course of a month or two, “hale, lively, and impudent.” 
The writter says:—I met, returning from these springs, a 
Victorian digger, who looked fit for anything; yet he told me that 
two months previously he had come over to the colony, his 
limbs gnarled and knotted like a crabbed oak, and despairing 
of ever getting rid of the unasked-for legacies of many years of 
rough life in the diggings.”” Waiwera seems to be a charming 
place, having a large hotel, with every English comfort and 
plenty of amusement and society; but in point of natural 
features it must be tame indeed in comparison with the strange 
regions of Ohinemuto and Rotomahana, which are only reached 
by passing through that glorious tract of forest called 
the Eighteen-mile Bush. The pleasantest way of making 
the journey is to ride from Tauranga to Napier, taking a 
guide and pack-horse, with a tent and camp furniture; 
but there is also coach communication, and buggies can 
be hired. A drawback to the pleasure of such a 
journey consists in the fact that it is said to rain five 
days out of six in the Eighteen-mile Bush ; but there are occa- 
sional exceptions, and the traveller may be fortunate enough to 
light upon one, and if he does so he can scarcely fail to perceive 
the charm of the dense and singular vegetation through which 
he passes, and which brings him to the Mongrawa river, where 
the scenery is very grand. Massive rocks tower over-head, and 
in the fissures and gorges grow tree-ferns, shrubs, and mosses ; 
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after which you come upon a tract of moorland, with a 
glimpse of a blue lake embosomed by hills; and as you 
approach nearer you perceive clouds of ascending steam, 
Maori huts dotted about, and presently the white houses 
of Ohinemuto, standing on a peninsula jutting into 
Rotoma, a pear-shaped lake, some twelve miles long by 
nine broad, which, though cold itself, is on all sides sur- 
rounded by boiling, geyser-like springs, some of which dis- 
charge into it, so that it is necessary to use great precaution in 
bathing there. Even in the hotel garden, among luxurious fruits 
and flowers, which flourish on this natural hot-bed, you have to 
be careful not to step into a pool of hot mud, and it seems that 
the native town is built on a thin crust, and might disappear 
bodily at any moment. Meantime, the Maoris cook their 
fish and potatoes in these natural caldrous, and the sick con- 
gregate round them, to be healed by their miraculous powers. 
But singular as are the sights at Ohinemuto, the traveller will 
not stop there, for, as Mr. Senior remarks, the Mecca of the 
pilgrim is Rotomahana with its magical terraces, to reach 
which he must cross the picturesque lake of Tarawera, 
under the guidance of the half-caste Kato and her posse of 
boatmen. From the sides of the lake rise in a semicircle the 
wonderful alabaster-like steps, their dazzling brilliancy being 
thrown out by the verdant underwood on each side of them. 
“The steps vary,” says Mr. Senior, “in height and width, 
being sometimes inches and sometimes feet. Many of the floors 
were hollowed out like shells, and at the time of our visit were 
filled with water of exquisite blue tints.” The effect of the 
delicacy and purity of the scene was, he says, to make the party 
walk with hushed tread, as they examined the fretwork, and 
carvings, and the thousand stalactitic designs so wondrously 
fashioned by the dripping water. At the summit of the steps 
are large basins of hot water, and in certain winds it is impos- 
sible to see through the curtains of steam that rise from them ; 
when, however, you can look down, it is into a gulf of cerulean 
blue :— 

“The caldron-in-chief is,’ the writer tell us, “a terrible affair. 

At first, the yawning pit (it is about forty yards across) was filled 
with fiercely-moving steam, which buffeted the sides and escaped 
with a rush. ‘Then, with a diabolical roar, which made us draw 
back in haste from the coralline edging, the veil was rent, and for 
afew moments the fury of this demon’s kettle’s boiling was visible. 
The waters surged upwards in appalling volume, madly charging 
right and left, suddenly with vicious foam and thunder upheaving, as 
if to overwhelm us, and then as suddenly sinking out of sight, and 
filling the passages and caverns with dying shrieks.” 
At the opposite side of the lake, where are the pink terraces, 
the scene is of a milder character. The steps are broader, 
the hollows deeper, and a soft, rosy hue is the prevailing 
tint; and at the top, instead of the raging caldron of 
the white terraces, there is apparently a placid reservoir, 
although woe betide the being who should plunge into its 
seething depths! “When the steam was wafted away,” says 
the author, “ the revelation was of a marvellous sapphire set in 
pearl. Lovelier blue, pearl, and amber mortal eye never saw. 
It must have been some such vision of colour that the exile on 
the Isle of Patmos beheld, when he looked upon the founda- 
tion-walls of the New Jerusalem.” After seeing as much as 
he was able, though by no means so much as he would have 
wished, of this marvellous country, Mr. Senior returned, con- 
tented and invigorated, to his Queensland home. For our- 
selves, we can but wish that he may take many a holiday 
ramble, if each of them is to be followed by as pleasant a record 
as is that of Travel and Trout. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Poor Zeph. By the Author of “Grandmother’s Money.” (F. W. 
Robinson.) (Iurst and Blackett.) —We have copied the title given 
on the outside of this book. In appearance, the book is an ordinary 
three-volume novel, and it is only when one opens it and reads the title- 
page that one discovers it to be nothing of the sort. Poor Zeph, 
and Other Tales, is the legend on the title-page, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the story that comes first and gives the threc-volume- 
novel stamp to the others extends to but 170 pages of the first 
volume. This kind of misleading title is not fair to the reader, and 
should be beneath the dignity of high-class publishers. We have 
no particular love for the ordinary three-volume novel, and ought, 
perhaps, to have felt grateful to Mr. Robinson for permitting 
us to escape the labour of reading one in this instance. Such, 


however, is the perversity of this particular reviewer, that the specious 





deception of the bookbinder has positively induced a reaction against 
the contents of the book. The short tales to which Mr, Robinson 
treats us may be good of their kind, but we can see little in them 
that warrants the author in reproducing them in any shape, least of 
all as a formal novel. ‘“ Poor Zeph” itself, which is put into such 
unhappy prominence, is by no means the best tale in the dozen, we 
shall say, at a venture, for there is no table of contents, and it would 
be too much trouble to count up the exact number. There is more 
power of a certain kind in the one called “The Romance of a Back 
Street,’’ which is, besides, less painful in its incidents. “Zeph” 
drowns herself for love of one above her station who had won her 
heart. But we have not read the whole collection, only about two. 
thirds of it, and therefore cannot institute minute comparisons. Mr, 
Robinson is well able to give us much better work than this, if he 
likes to try. He writes gracefully and pleasantly, and contrives tg 
indicate the darker shades of life without unduly revolting the mind, 
Still, at the best, sketches like these—reprinted, we presume, from 
serials, where they were, doubtless, appropriate enough—are too 
much of a kin with the average artist’s “ pot-boilers,”’ to be worth 
attention in their present form. 


Laura Dibalzo; or, the Patriot Martyrs. By Richard Hengist 
Horne. (Newman.)—Mr. Horne tells us in his preface that hig 
tragedies are “systematically constructed for stage representation,” 
though without any hope that they will be represented on the stage, 
This loyalty to a principle is worthy of all praise, a praise which 
should be all the more expressly given because the purely literary 
qualities of the work can scarcely fail to be somewhat injuriously 
affected. There are plays for the stage and plays for the closet, 
Even the Shakespeare whom we read is not the same as the Shake. 
speare whom we see. As to Laura Dibalzo, we cannot say that the 
subject seems happily chosen. We quite believe that there is nothing 
in the tragedy that is not amply justified by the true record of the 
cruelties of the Neapolitan monarchy. But are such things a 
fit subject for art? Tragedy, of course, must often represent 
horrors. But this tragedy does not give us, we should say, anything 
really dramatic. The struggle in Laura’s mind, which approaches 
most nearly to it, is not an adequate subject. There is no unfolding 
of the decrees of destiny, or tragic punishment of crime, for the 
hurried catastrophe (all contained in the stage directions), when “ the 
populace, &c., leap down from the walls,’ “Sporglia and San Volpe 
are stabbed by many hands,” and ‘“‘a flash of lightning strikes the 
King’s palace, as the curtain descends,” is a feeble ending. But there 
are some fine passages in the play, one of which we quote :— 


**Men are deceived in dealing with a King, 
Thinking he is a mortal like themselves ; 
Which is not so, because his influence 
Of old associations and the force 
Of present interest generant round a throne, 
Unnerves the hand, the arm, the planted foot, 
And makes the eye’s soul-sworn intensity 
(Which had been fatal to the best of men) 
Miscalculate to the unswerving will.” 

A Glossary of the Essex Dialect. By R. S. Charnock, Ph.Dr,, 
F.S8.A.  (Triibner.)—We have been much disappointed with this 
book. It is wanting in the discrimination of peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion and peculiar words. Dr. Charnock should have laid down the 
phonetic changes in the vowels which distinguish the Essex dialect, 
and then he might have reduced the number of words in his Glossary, 
many of which are not other than mispronunciations of common 
words. The Essex dialect alters the vowels. A becomes i, almost ai 
thus ‘‘ paste” is piste, “ladle” is lzdle. Ai is pronounced like the 
German ai. “ Rain” in Essex is something like “ Rhine.” We know 
the case of a new-comer to the county being startled and perplexed 
by his groom asking him:—‘‘I suppose you want the horse to-die ?” 
meaning “to-day.” I becomes oi, “ pint” is point, “nice” is noice; 
but before s, is e, “wish” is avesh. O becomes ow, “cold” is cowld, it 
has the sound of the German aw ; but ow is pronounced “ ow,” with an 
interjected e before the following consonant, thus “four” is changed 
into ‘“fower.’’ EH often becomes a, thus “errand” is arrand, and 
“verse” is warse, for v always becomes w, and “vine ” becomes wine, 
without a vintage. The old Essex clerk, whenever the 132nd Psalm 
occurs in the Church Service, informs the congregation that he has 
“ wowed a wow.” Having laid down these laws, we can dispense with 
illustrations scattered about in the Glossary andtaken haphazard. Why, 
we may ask, has Dr. Charnock given us in the Glossary noice for “ nice,’ 
loike for “like,” and foine for “ fine ?’? He should have left these three 
examples out, or given us point, toight, soight, and every other word 
that admits of ¢ being pronounced oi. When we know that v becomes 
w, we do not want warse, wenturesome, werry, wiew in. the Glos- 
sary. If they are to be there, so ought every other word in 
the dictionary that begins with v. Dr. Charnock’s preface is unsatis- 
factory, because he does not bring out with distinctness the law of 
vowel-changes. If he had mastered that, it would have simplified 
his study of the Essex dialect amazingly, and have saved him from 
some mistakes. He gives drean for “ drain.”’ This is almost certainly 
erroneous. He must have taken the word from a Yorkshireman whom 
accident had brought into Essex. In the West Riding “drain” is 
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Groo-an, and “raining ” is ree-aning, but not soin Essex. The Essex 
dialect has a strong and peculiarly disagreeable and nasal twang. 
This is most probably derived from the settlement of ‘French 
Huguenots in the county, after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. These settlers have left their surnames abundantly scattered 
over the county, and we meet with Devals, Melonies, Mussets, 
Morells, Pertwees (Pertius), Cockrells (Coquerelles), Du Canes 
(Duquesne), &c. It is curious that, though they succeeded in im- 
posing their pasalism on the Essex people, the love of the w and 
aversion to v resisted their influence, and they had to succumb, and 
pronounce that letter most difficult for Frenchmen to acquire. We 
miss from the Glossary several words deserving insertion. To tiffle 
is to work and fuss about a matter; it is said cf a good housewife 
that she is a tifling woman; but also when it is raining hard we have 
heard the remark, “It is tifling toightly to-day.” A curious ex- 
clamation in every mouth is sachalire. We have heard once “sach 
o’ dew,” but this is not the dew that lies on the herb, which in Essex, 
is dag, but the French Diev, and the expression is a French oath, 
sacre-diew ! introduced by the Huguenots. What the original form of 
sachalire can have been, we are unable to conjecture. The Essex 
ray is a rising ground on a spot of land nearly surrounded by water ; 
we suspect that the word means a rath, a fort of logs, on those 
points of easy defence, used by the Iceni. Butterhaves are the 
German hage-butten, i.e., rose-pips; have is the same as the German 
hage,a thorn. “Gulls” in Essex are sea-cobbs, rafty is “foggy,” kelch is 
“weed.” All these words are omitted by Dr. Charnock ; but, on the 
other hand, we are given a host of words that have no right to be 
inserted, as ’em for “them,” enow for “enough,” fellar for ‘‘ fellow,” 
furriner for “foreigner,” &c. 

For Her Dear Sake. By Mary Cecil Hay. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—There is some cleverness in the writing of this book. 
There are graphic descriptions, forcible rhetoric which is not far 
from being eloquence, reflections which are true and acute, and life- 
like touches of character. But we cannot say that the story is, on 
the whole, successful. It strikes us as not bearing any general 
resemblance to real life, though there are details which are true and 
natural. The first incident of importance is the trial of a young 
woman for having written a threatening letter to her uncle, with the 
intent of extorting money. We may remark in passing, that English 
justice is not so Draconian as to exact the penalty of penal servitude 
for life for this offence from a girl of seventeen. The main interest of 
this story turns upon the question whowvote the letter ; but the reader 
is not likely to care much about the solution, which, indeed, when it 
comes, is quite unsatisfactory. The accused is acquitted, and then 
comes, incognita, to live as a companion to her own sister, who is 
domiciled with the very uncle who has been prosecuting her. This 
is a situation which is quite inadmissible, it seems to us, in a novel of 
real life. It is quite impossible that any sane person should have 
dreamed of doing such a thing. The heroine’s love-story, if not so 
glaringly improbable, is, in fact, not happily conceived. That a 
young woman should forget her lover when she hears a false report 
of his marriage, is an incident at least sanctioned by long usage of 
romance-writing ; and equal authority may be pleaded for the lover, 
whose good-faith has been vindicated, resigning her to the saviour 
of his life ; but the combination of the two brings us into a region 
which we do not recognise as familiar. The character of Ruby, the 
weak elder sister, is the best thing in the story. 

The Watering-places and Mineral Springs of Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland. By Edward Gutman. M.D. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—This book is described as ‘a popular medical guide,’ and as also 
giving “notes on climatic resorts and consumption sanitariums, 
heat, mud, and sand baths, whey and grape cures,’”’ &c. It seems to 
us, as far as an unprofessional judgment goes, an excellent manual. 
The author goes the round of the principal and even of the minor 
watering-places and spas, describes the nature and use of their 
several springs, and without indicating any preference of his own,— 
the necessary drawback of special treatises,—gives the reader the op- 
portunity of judging, as far as he can without professional advice, of 
what is likely to suit his case. Some preliminary observations on diet, 
&e., may be read with advantage even by those who are not thinking of 
trying any medicinal waters. Half of the good that is done to invalids 
by the potent influence of mineral water, is undone by the still more 
potent influence of a foolish and intemperate mode of life. Dr. 
Gutman condemns the table d’héte system of dining, in which, often 
from sheer weariness, a guest eats far more than is good for him. 
He thinks that Austrian is better than German cooking, certainly 
better from the point of view of the invalid or dyspeptic. Among 
the minor cures Dr. Gutman mentions, not without a certain modi- 
fied approbation, the well-known grape cure (wherein the patient 
takes as a maximum seven pounds of ripe grapes during the day), and 
the less familiar kermess cure. Kermess is coagulated mare’s milk, 
and the Asiatic nomads who habitually drink it, either for this or for 
some other reason, are wholly free from consumption. 

Sussex Stories. By Mrs. R. O’Reilly. 3 vols. (Strahan and Co.)— 
Tn these volumes we have fourteen short stories or sketches, which 





we may presume to have already appeared elsewhere. By a curious 
want of judgment or of power to estimate the value of her own work, 
the author has put two of the weakest of the whole number in-the first 
and second places of the first volume. The reader must not be dis- 
couraged by finding these somewhat poor ; as he goes on, he will find 
some really good work. ‘“ Our Rosie,”’ for instance, a study of a little 
village maiden, is quite worthy of Miss Mitford. In the second 
volume, “‘ Miss Olive’s Boys” is a particularly striking story, illus- 
trating a great truth, which it is one of Mrs. O’Reilly’s chief aims to 
enforce,—that we begin to believe in the divine love by having 
experience of the human. Most of the stories show a quite 
uncommon power of pathos, and there is in all of them a 
certain tone of gentleness and sympathy which makes them 
very attractive. To one class of our community, about which 
hard things are often thought and said, not, it must be confessed, 
without provocation, the class of women-servants, Mrs. O’ Reilly does 
the justice only possible from one who knows them well. She 
recognises that the old order of service has disappeared, and what she 
writes should help, we cannot but hope, towards settling and raising 
the new. Service is now a matter of contract, not of dependence ; 
but there is no reason why contracts should exclude affection and 
other good influences. One remarkable quality of the woman-servant 
is recognised, and that is her wonderful readiness to help the home 
circle. It is quite common for a girl to send half her wages home, 
aud to do it as a matter of course, and without any idea of her doing 
anything uncommon. 

We nave received A Short Account of the Outram Statue, Calcutta, 
1860-1876. Compiled by Lieutenant-Colonel W. R. Tucker, C.E. 
(Thacker and Spink, Calcutta.)—This gives us a remarkably well- 
executed photograph of the Outram statue (a noble work of art, which 
is undoubtedly in its right place in the chief of Anglo-Indian cities, 
but of which we might well have a duplicate here), and an account 
of the various mectings of the committee which carried out the work 
of the memorial. Some admirable speeches, which well deserve 
preservation, are here recorded, and the volume is one which is 
certainly worth possessing. 

The Village of Palaces ov, the Chronicles of Chelsea. By the Rev. 
A. G. L’Estrange. 2 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—It is curious to 
see the variety of interest to which a skilful chronicler like Mr. 
L’Estrange can appeal, when he tells the story of such a place as 
Chelsea. It is in Henry VIII.’s reign that we find familiar names 
connected with it, though there are some records of earlier residents 
of note. In 1520, Thomas More, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
purchased some land at Chelsea, whereon he built a house. Nine 
years later he became Chancellor. It was from Chelsea that he 
took his last journey to the Tower. Erasmus, who, Mr. L’Estrange 
tells us, never was at More’s house, has yet described his life 
with graphic power, and the Chronicles of Chelsea gives the 
Chancellor’s figure all the prominence that so notable a person 
deserves. To his character generally he does justice, but prefers to 
leave sub judice the grave question of his acts of persecution. 
More explicitly denies the cruelties which were attributed to him. 
On the other hand, there is a heavy weight of testimony against him, 
and the denial may only refer to what he is alleged to have done with 
his own hand. We are introduced, as the years go on, to various per- 
sonages of dignity, to Queen Catharine Parr, the Princess Elizabeth, 
and “ Bess of Hardwick.’ About the middle of the seventeenth century 
comes in the name of Cheyne, which still survives in the well-known 
“ Cheyne Walk.’ Names more or less famous begin to crowd upon 
us, among them Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Dr. Donne, and Herbert 
the poet. Before these days, however, King James I. had attempted 
to found a College which was to be the head-quarters of Protestant 
controversy. The King, however, was chary of his money, and does 
not seem to have given his foundation much more than the privilege 
of holding land to the amount of £3,000 per annum, if they could get 
it, and such help as might be got from letters to the Bishops, 
who were in their turn to urge the clergy. As Tacitus says 
of a prince of similar character, “Others gave liberally, Et 
Vespasianus hortabatur.” The College dragged on a lingering 
existence, and expired before the end of the century. About the 
same time an institution more useful, and happily more permanent, 
came into being,—Chelsea Hospital. This might well have a volume 
to itself, but Mr. L’Estrange is obliged to content himself with a 
sketch. He tells us, however, much that is interesting, noticing, 
among others, a personage in whom Dr. Thom should take an inter- 
est,—William Hireland, who lived to be 112. He enlisted in Fairfax’s 
Horse, fought at Edgehill and Newbury, and more than sixty years 
afterwards at Blenheim. In the eighteenth century we have plen- 
tiful details of life at Chelsea, from Swift, who found it pleasant to 
rusticate there. Walpole was another resident. Chelsea has never 
been famous for manufactures, but it produced Chelsea china and 
Chelsea buns. The former manufacture is said to have come to an 
end, because the Chinese would not continue to supply their 
white clay to so formidable a rival. We take leave of a most 
charming book with a hearty recommendation of it to our readers. 
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Cetshwayo’s Dutchman. By Cornelius Vijn, translated from the 
Dutch and edited with Preface and Notes, by the Right Rev. J. W. 
Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. (Longmans.)—Mr. Vijn is a young 
Dutchman, who crossed into Zululand for the purpose of trading just 
before the outbreak of the war, and fell into the hands of the Zulus- 
He kept a journal during his stay with his captors, and the Bishop of 
Natal has encouraged him to publish it, as giving the king’s account 
of the late war and of the circumstances which led to it. To pronounce 
any judgment on statements differing so widely as Sir Bartle Frere’s 
and the Bishop’s, is not within our province. We doubt, indeed, 
whether aay one is in a position to do so. Meanwhile, we can but say 
that the volume should be read. With this we may mention 
Friends and Foes in the Transkei: an Englishwoman’s Experiences 
during the Cape Frontier War of 1877-8. By Helen N. Pritchard, 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—It is possible that some of our readers 
may not know that the ‘‘ Transkei” is a portion of Kaffirland beyond 
the frontiers, lying between the Kei River on the south and the 
Umtata on the north, and to the south of Natal. Mrs. Pritchard’s 
husband was inspector of roads iu this region, and the book is a 
lively account (which would be better without the funny parts) of the 
lady’s journey to the place, and of her experiences there. 

Lord Maskelyre’s Daughter. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle. (J. 
Weir.)—As we are told, under the date of April, 1880, that this is a 
“new story,” we do not quite see the meaning of the special 
“author’s edition”? that appears on the title-page, unless it means 
that in some mysterious way the author gets out of it more profit 
than commonly falls to an author’s share. It is more intelligible 
when we are told that this is Miss Kettle’s “ nineteenth volume,” and 
that we may hope to see a dozen more. We trust that Miss Kettle 
may carry out her plans. and tell us about the “bold contraband 
traders of Hurstmonceaux,’ about the Welsh borderland and 
Dorsetshire, and her Devonshire baronet. To judge from our 
experience of what Miss Kettle writes, as compared with what the 
average novelist writes, readers and critics may look forward to 
the future with equanimity, and even cheerfulness. Lord Maskelyne’s 
Daughter is a quite readable story, told in a somewhat grandiose 
style, without a suspicion of anything to which the most scrupulous 
could object. The “Northern Border,” which is the scene of the 
tale, is more like Arcadia than we had hoped. Even the worldly and 
unscrupulous noble reaches, under the influence of its purifying 
atmosphere, a virtue which is at least of the average standard. 
Neither his character, nor indeed any that Miss Kettle draws, are at 
all striking; but they are at least possible, and the English which 
they talk, if scarcely the English of conversation, is at least gram- 
matical, 

Rodman the Keeper: Southern Section. By Constance Fenimore 
Woolson. (D. Appleton and Co., New York.)—These are sketches of 
life in the Southern States, picturing mostly with a quite remarkable 
power the condition of things which has resulted from the war. The 
fierce, implacable resentment which burns in the hearts of those who 
remember the sacrifices and sufferings of the war is graphically de- 
scribed ; and the writer contrives more than one dramatic situation 
of truly pathetic interest, by setting in opposition to this a love 
which, springing up unbidden between conquerors and conquered, is 
itself sometimes vanquished, sometimes victorious. For the most 
part, Miss Woolson loves to write in the minor key. ‘In the Cotton 
Country,” a story, true in all but the names, she assures us, is a 
tragic tale which justifies the tone of the whole book. Perhaps the 
most powerful of the sketches which the volume contains is “The 
South Devil.” The “ Devil,” it should be explained, is a swamp, 
to the border of which a young Northerner comes, in the hope of 
giving new life to a young kinsman stricken to death by the keen air 
of New England. He does it not for love of the young man, but for 
love of a girl who has rejected him, and for whom he makes the 
sacrifice of giving up all to save the life of the lover whom she pre- 
fers. The picture of the swamp is wonderfully vivid. Indeed, 
nature is described throughout this volume with touches of remark- 
able skill. The book will find, we hope, an English publisher. 


Books Recetvep.—‘ Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, 
and Religion of the Parsis,”’ by Martin Haug, Ph.D., second edition, 
edited by.E. W. West, Ph.D. (Triibner); and from the same pub- 
lishers, ‘The Birth of the War-God,”’ a Poem, by Kialiddsa, trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit into English Verse by Ralph T. H. Griffith, 
M.A.; and “ A Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East Indies, 
with Two Language Maps,” by Robert N. Cust.—“The Homeric 
Dialect: its Leading Forms and Peculiarities, by J. S. Baird, edited 
by W. Gunion Rutherford (Bell and Son).—“ Questions and Exercises 
in Political Economy,” arranged and edited by Wolseley P. Emerton, 
M.A.; “Rudiments of Logic,” by Frederic Edward Weatherley, 
M.A. (James Thornton).—‘ Silver in its Relations to Industry 
and Trade,” by William Blower (Lovell Publishing Company, 
Montreal)—“A Grammar of the Chinyanje Language (as 
spoken at Lake Nyanza),” by Alexander Riddell (Maclaren, Edin- 
burgh.) —“ Constitutional Liberty: Social Rights and Principles” 





Matias 
(Aird and Coghill, Glasgow).—“ Public Health Acts, 1875-1879,” with 
Notes by Frederic Stratton (Knight).—‘ Soldier and Pioneer; a 
Biographical Sketch of Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. Anderson,” by E, 1, 
Anderson (G. Putnam’s Sons, New York).—‘ Greenhouse Management 
for Amateurs,” by W. J. May (Bazaar Publishing Office).—* Winter 
Havens in the Sunny South: a Complete Handbook to the Riviera, 
with a Notice of Alassio,” by Rosa Baughan (Bazaar Publishing 
Office). —‘‘ Lessons in Horse-Judging, and the Summering of Hunters,” 
by Willis Fearnley (Chapman and Hall).— The Speaker’s Comment. 
ary on the Bible, New Testament, St. John and the Acts (John Murray) 
—‘Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament,” Mark and Luke, 2 
vols., by Heinrich A. W. Meyer, Th.D., from the German, the 
translation revised and edited by William P. Dickson and William 
Stewart (T. and T. Clark); ‘The Truth of God’s Salvation,” by ¢, 
F. Chase, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton) ; ‘‘ The Ascent of Man from 
Death to Life,” by F. H. Morgan, M.A. (Elliot Stock) ; “Sunday 
Snowdrops,” Lay Sermons, more especially for the use of boys, by W, 
Bicknell (Masters) ; “A Church of England Hymn-Book,” by the 
Rev. Godfrey Thring (Skeffington) ; “One Hundred Holy Songs, 
Carols, and Sacred Ballads’? (Longman).—“ Proposals for and Con. 
tributions to a Ballad History of England, and the States Sprung 
from Her,” by W. C. Bennett (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) ; “Life. 
Thoughts, and Other Poems,” by W. M. Bromby (Hobart Town : 
Walch and Sons) ; “ Philip II.: a Dramatic Romance,” by John Elford 
(C. H. Palmer) ; “‘ Flower Songs,’’ by Vincent Amcotts (Williamson), 
—‘ Bethune: a Romantic Tragedy ’’ (Remington) ; ‘The Keeping of 
the Vow, and other Verses,’ by H. F. Mackenzie Bell (Eliot Stock); 
“ A Vision of Justice, and Other Poems,” by Hyde Parker (Ward 
and Lock); ‘“Love’s Avatar,” by Walter Reid (Triibner) ; “The 
Bride of Gettysburg,’ by J. D. Hylton (Palmyra, New Jersey) 
“Richard Coeur de Lion,’ by Catherine Swanwick (Griffith 
and Farran) ; ‘Wayside Leaves,’ by J. Luella Dowd (Putnam's 
Sons) ; “ Legends of Knight-Errantry,” by “Cavalier” (Jarrold and 
Sons) ; “ Little Willie, and Other Poems for Children,” by Matthew 
Barr (Barr and Co.) ; ‘“‘ The Storm, and Random Rhymes,” by John 
M‘Laughlin (Newman) ; “The Earth: an Epic Poem in Four Parts,” 
by Mrs. C. B. Langston (S. Tinsley).—“ La Fontaine’s Fables, Books 
1 and 2, and Victor Hugo’s Orientales, Part 1,” translated by John 
N. Fazakerley (Kerby and Endean). 
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Ablett (W. H.), English Trees and Tree- wastes. 8vO .. 
Adams (H. C.), College Days at Oxford, new ed., cr 8vo ...(Griffith & Farran) 
ZEsop's Fables, 100 Illustrations, new edition, 8q. coos sesecccorseccesee( BOBUC) 
Armstrong (H. E.), Organic Chemistry, 2nd edition, 12M0 sss... ...(Longmans) 
Benton (S.), Home ‘Nursing, &., er 8vo (Bogue) 
Besant (W.) and Rice (J.), The Seamy Side, a Story, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 
Birks (T. R.), Thoughts on the Times and Seasons, &c. (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Burritt (E.), The Memorial Volume, ed. by C. Northend.........(S. Low & Co.) 
Christie (M.), Lady Laura, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Strahan) ai 
Cock (D.), Treatise, &c.. on Uses of China Clay, cr 8vo.........(Simpkin & Co.) 
Cole and Tomlin, The Geographical Reader, cr 8vo ....(Simpkin & Co.) 
Cowie (R.), Shetland, Descriptive, &c., 3rd edition, 12mo. (Simpkin & Co.) 
Cox (S.), Genesis of Evil, 2nd edition, ‘er 8v0 (C. K. Paul & Co.) 
Debrett’s House of Commons, 1880, new edition, cr 8vo D 
Doubts, Difficulties, and Doctrine, cr 8vo 
Dymond (J.), Essays on Morality, &c., 7th ae, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Part 41, 9th edition, 4to .. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XI., 9th edition, 4te.. 
Field (M.), Leaves from the Ash, er 8vo A 
Forbes (A.), Glimpses through the Cannon- smoke, ¢ .. (Routledge) 
Fothergill (J.M.), The Practitioner’s Handbook, Ondjedition, '8v0 (Macmillan) 160 
Garnier (T. P.), Church or Dissent ? 2nd edition, cr 8vo .«(Bell & Sons) 2/6 
Godfray (H.), Treatise on Astronomy, 3rd edition, 8vo... .....(Macmillan) 2 6 
Golden Childhood, Midsummer Volume, 1880, 4to (Ward & Lock) 36 
Gough (H.), Story ‘of Heritage, cr 8vo ... ++..(Remington) 7/0 
Guthrie (J.), The River Tyne, its History, ‘Ke. “8v0 . (Longmans) 10/6 
Harte (B.), Complete Works, Vol. 1, Cr 8V0 ......se0.00e ee ‘(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Holdich (C. ), Wothorpe- by-Stamford : a Tale, cr 8vo ... (Griffith & Farran 3/6 
Housman (W.), Sermon Stories, 2nd edition, square .........++0.06 se.e(Masters) 2/0 
Indemaur (J.), The Principles of Common Law, 2nd ed...(Stevens & Haynes) 20,0 
Irving (J.), Annals of Our Lime, new edition, 8v0 ........4.. + eeeseeeee( Macmillan) 18,0 
Jenny and the Insects, illustrated cr 8vo... 3/6 
Kettle (R. M.), La Belle Marie, er 8vo. 
Lawson (W.), Outlines of Physiography, Part 1,12mo..... 
Longfellow (H. W.), Poetical Works, 2 vols,32mo .. srsssesseeeee(Kent) 2/6 
Lowell (J. R.), Poetical Works, new edition, 12mo. (Macmillan) 46 
Lowry (R.), As Good as Gold, a Collection of al &e., a square (S. Low) 2 
Matthews (J. B.), The Theatres of Paris, cr 8VO....... ..(3. Low & Co.) 
Modern Greek Heroine (A), 3 vols. cr 8V0 ws... Harst & Blackett) 3 
Mulhall (M. G.), Progress of the World in Arts, &e., er ‘Bo. sessseseese (Stanford) 1 
O'Reilly (R.), Reed Farm, illustrated, 12mo (Strahan) 
Paull (H. B.), Leyton Auberry’ 8 Daughters, 12mo (Warne) 2 
Pipistrello, and other Stories, by “ Ouida,” cr 8vo. Chatto & Windus) 10,6 
Practitioner (The), Vol. 24, 8v0 (Macmillan) 106 
Pulpit Commentary (The),—Ezra, &c., 2nd edition, royal 8vo(C. K, Paul & Co.) 12/6 
Rae (M.), Hartleigh Towers, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Isbister) 31/6 
Ross (W. A.), Pyrology; or, Fire Chemistry, new edition dito. .(Triibner) 56 /0 
Ross (W. A.), Manual of Blowpipe Analysis, cr 8v0..... soseeceeeee( Lriibner) 
Rowe (R.), Passages from the Diary of an Early Metho f mo. (Strahan) 
Sawyer (J.), Automatic Calculator, cr 8vo sosessence(Qls) 
Scounes (W. B.), Four Centuries of English Le ters, ‘&e. . (C.K Paul ‘& Co.) 
Shakespeare,a Critical Study, by E. Dowden, 5th edition, 8yo dite K. Paul & Co. ) 
Talbot (F.), Lottie’s Fortune, cheap ener WAUO .sdavecssnnn ...(Maxwell) 20 
Taylor (B.), Critical Essays, &c., 8vo . a‘ ae ‘(Sampson Low) 10,6 
Tennyson (A.), The Princess, a Medley, ‘new, “edition, ‘Tomo (GC. K, Paul & Co.) 6,0 
Theocritus, Bion, &c., rendered into English Prose, by A. Lang wg 6/0 
Tytler (M. E. F.). Grisel Romney, a Novel, 2 vols. cr 8vo.. sesee(M. Ward) 21/0 
Vaughan (R. A.), Hours with the Mystics, third edition, 2 Vols, ..(Strahan) 24,0 
Wandering Will, a Story, cr 8vo ...... soe oes ‘(Remington) 7/0 
Ward (R.), Sportsman’ s Handbook, &e., ‘pew edition, cr Bvo" ‘Simpkia & Co.) 2 
Wheeldon (J, P.), Angling Resorts, new edition, cr 8vO ........ .(Triibner) 
Wigram (W.), Change-ringing, second edition, cr 8vo_ .... "Beli and Sons) 
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Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 
IRVING.—Every Evening (excepting Saturdays), at 
7.45, MERCHANT of VENIOF, 217th time (terminat- 
ing with the Trial Scene), Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, 
Miss Ellen Terry. Concluding with an Idyll, by W. G. 
Wills, entitled IOLANTHE. Iolanthe, Miss Ellen 
Terry ; Count Tristan, Mr. Irving. “ Iolanthe was re- 
ceived with the utmost enthusiasm, and is a pro- 
pounced success."—Morning Post. Every Saturday 
Evening, at 8.20, the BELLS (Mathias, Mr. Irving), and 
IOLANTHE. Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen ‘Terry. 
Morning Performances of the MERCHANT of 
VENICE every Saturday during June at 2.0 o'clock. 
Shylock, Mr. Irving ; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Box- 
oftice, under the direction of Mr. Hurst, open from 10 
till 5. 
Se 
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HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-FOURTH 
EXHIRITION is NOW OPEN, at 5 Pall Mall East, 
from 10 till 6. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 











ROSVENOR GALLERY 
SUMMER EXHIBITION.—NOW OPEN from 

9 till 7—Admission, 18: Season Tickets, 5s. 
ME 


OLLEGE 4FHO 
FOR GIRLS, 

719 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 

IPON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 


\ Entrance Scholarship, £30, for three years. 
Age under 14. Examination, June 29th.—Apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 


R. C. H. LAKE (Graduate in 

Honours of London) receives a limited num- 
ver of RESIDENT PUPILS. Terms moderate.— 
 Queenslea,” Liverpool Road, Kingston Hill. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, Septem- 
ber 20th. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—SEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition 
oa July 20th.—For further particulars, apply to the 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 
UBLIC SCHOOL PREPARATION. 
—REGINALD S. LEA, M.A., Oxon., receives 
BOYS between the Ages of 8 and 13 at date of 
admission; and has now made SPECIAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS for Boys UNDER 10 years old. Large 
Playing-flelds,—Address, Rugby. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, 

A Herts—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, of the average value of £30, tenable for three 
years, will be competed for on July 15th and 16th. 
‘Open to all boys under fourteen on April lst. Senior 
Platt Scholarships, of the value of £60 a year, are 
open to boys in the school on their entering their 
Sisren year,—Yor information, apply to the HEAD 


| ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
r =(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty 
towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By 
training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 13,352 cases, with an aggregate of 
34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1, a@ year, over and above anuual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln ; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(Delhi) ; or by General FINCH, 71 Lansdowne Place, 
Brighton, 


























RATE is WANTED for this Parish imme- 
diately. Stipend, £150.—Apply to the VICAR. 
ULWICH COLLEGE.—The Office of 
FRENCH MASTER in the Upper School is 
now vacant.—Applications must be made to the Rev. 
the MASTER of Dulwich College, on or before 
July 3rd. 


RESDEN.—6 Strehlener Strasse.— 

Miss MURRAY will be in London July Ist, and 

will return to Dresden with Pupils about September 

Ist.—Address, Messrs. JAMES NISBET and CO., 

21 Berners Street, London; and Messrs. BOR'H. 

bya WARK, and CO., Bartholomew House, E.C., 
ondon. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—EN TRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve to be competed 

for on June 29th. Value from 70 Guineas (covering 

School Fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Can- 

didates may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 

preferred, in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 











EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 


Student's * ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir | 


CHARLES LYELL, price 9s, he says:—* As it is impos- 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged Col- 
lection of Specimens, such ag may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King’s College, London.” These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 

100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 





300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
Drawers ... 1010 0 

400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
Drawers ..... 21 0 


More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 














SIDE.—The Rev. T. FORD FENN, M.A., will 
take FIVE or SIX PUPILS, under 15, at Sandown, Isle 
of Wight, during the Public School Holidays. Safe 
bathing and boating—Address, till August, Treit 
College, Notts. : 


VENTNOR COLLEGE, VENTNOR. 
—A CAMBRIDGE HONOUR MAN prepares 
a Few BOARDERS for the Professions, University, «c. 
The garden vupens on to the Downs, which completely 
keep off N. and N.E. winds. Every attention and 
comfort. 
1) DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— 
4 NEW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG— 
Established 1855, 


Preparation for the Universities. 
Commercial Department, German, French, and 
Italian. Large modern building. Gymnasium, play- 
ground, and garden. Cold and warm baths. Highest 
references. Prospectus on application.—W. FUCHS, 
Proprietor; M. KUNZ, Principal, late Master of the 
Swiss International Schooi, Genoa. 


EX2Ts R SCHOOL. 


Chairman of Governors—THE LORD BISHOP OF 
. EXETER. 
Head Master—The Rev. EpwArD HARRIS, M.A., lata 
Classical Assistant Ma-ter at Clifton College. 
The New School, built from the desigus of Mr. W. 
Butterfield, is now in use. 
Tuition Fee, £15 to £21, according to age. 





Boarding Fee, £50 to £60, __,, pe 
There are valuable Scholarships tenable at tho 
School. 


Also Exhibitions to the Universities and other 
places of higher education of the aggregate value of 
£500 per annum. 

The next Term will begin on Thursday, September 
16th. 

Apply to the Clerks, “Messrs. DAW and SON, 13 
Bedford Circus, Exeter; or to the HEAD MASTER, 
at the School. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord — Justice, 


’ 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L.C.P. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q. 


Cc. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 









| ORIENT LINE. 





STEAM | 
| The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
BETWEEN PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
ENGLAND taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
AND Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
Tons. H.P. | LIGURIA 7 = 
ACONCAGUA.......0-00-00000 4,107 ... 600 1 7 an sesaucieas 666 ... 75 
AUSTRALIA. | curmporazo . 3,817 ... 550 | LUSITANIA ... . 3,825... 559 
pi 5 < aa 4.028 ... 600 | ORIENT . 5,386 ... 1,000 
—— GARONNE ... 3;876 ... 550 , POTOSI . 4,219... 600 
JOHN ELDER. ........0..0.06 RUSS... SO FROMM, <n c. cacceccesensvence 4,014 600 
DI RE CT The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
SERVICE IN are the fastest on record, 
40 DAYS For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
4 F. GREEN & CO., & ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO., 





FENCHURCH AVENUES, LONDON, E.C. 
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GYPTIAN STATE DOMAINES.— 
May 24th, 1880.—The Administration of the 
State Domaines, composed of an English, a French, 
and an Egyptian Commissioner, nominated by their 
respective Governments, is disposed to LET or to 
SELL LAND, in lots of not less than 500 acres. , 
The Domaines comprise 425,000 acres of Land in 
different parts of Egypt. They are in cultivation at 
the present time, and the plant and cattle necessary 
to continue the cultivation could be acquired ata 
valuation. . 
Astatement of particulars and general conditions 
can be had on application, between the hours of ten 
and four, at the office of Mr. J. W. Barry, 23 Delahay 
Street, Westminster. Further particulars can be had 
on application to the President of the Egyptian State 
Domaines, Cairo, to whom proposals for purchase or 
lease should be addressed, 
Cairo. FRANCIS W. ROWSELL, ) Commissioners 
EDOUARD BOUTERON, , of the State 
ROUSTEM (PACHA). Domaines. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .........cceccesseeeereeeee £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuaryand Secretary. 
OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





| AW LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Baron Campbell. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Cranbrook. 
The Right Hon. Lord Justice Thesiger. 
The Hon. Vice-Chancellor Sir Charles Hall. 
William Frederick Higgins, Esq. 
Edmond Robert Turner, Esq. 





DIRECTORS. 
Edward Bailey, Esq. Holdsworth Funt. Esq. 
Fras. T. Bircham, Esq. John J. Johnson, Esq., Q.C. 


The Hon. H.G. Campbell. | William R. Malcolm, Esq. 
John Clerk, Esq., Q.C. Ricbard Nicholson, Esq. 
Fredk. G. Davidson, Esq. | Charles M. Smith, Esq. 
John Deedes, Esq. John Swift, Esq. 
Wm. Jas. Farrer, Esq. The Right Hon. Lord 
Hy. Ray Freshfleld, Esq. Justice Thesiger. 
Sir F, Herschell, Q.C.,M.P. | Edward Tompson, Esq. 
Wm. F. Higgins, Esq. Sir William H. Walton. 
Grosvenor Hodgkinson, | Arnold W. White, Esq. 

Esq. Basil T. Woodd, Esq. 

Invested Assets on December 31st, 1879, £5,501,781, 

Income for the year 1879, £474,858. 

Amount paid in claims to December 31st last, 
£12,339,467. 

Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five years ended 
December 31st last, £675,853. 

Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted, 
£6,198,991. 

The expenses of management (including com- 
mission) are under 4} per cent. of the annual income. 

Attention is specially directed to the revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society ; to the new rates of premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than here- 
tofore ; to the new conditions as to extended limits of 
free travel and residence ; and to the reduced rates of 
extra premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests ani 
Reversions in connection with policies of Assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 





GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuarv. 





ESTABLISHED Lak. 
IRK BECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank a'so receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


LAIR’ S. GOUT PLL. Ss. 
THe GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box, 














ee 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to whi b 
the following Testimonials refer. _ 


CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


My Dear S1r,— : . : : January, 1877 
‘Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction A 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that a bey 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Denti ave 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Horcmins 
G, H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen 
Prorrssor GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H Jo: 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:—I have examined and tested your Painia? 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” ic 


PATENT GLACE THREAD. 





LIST OF AWARDs, 
BROO K’ S| Gola Medal, Paris, 1979, 


CROCHET AND TATTING | ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851, 

Only First-Class Prize Meda) 
COTTON, Paris, 1855. ” 

S E W | N G Prize Medal, sell 1862, 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 


C O Ty Oo N Ss , | Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877, 4 


Medal and_ Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General ’ 
Excellence. 








SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


EMBROIDERY COTTON, 








OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


NEAVE’S 





; LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly 
N EAV E S nutritious.” | 
| BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well | 


| adapted for children, aged people, and in- 
| valids.”” 
| LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.— Can un. | 
FOO D | hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” | FO Oo D 
| SANITARY RECORD.—“As a substitate for | 
| mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 
FOR scientiously recommended.” | 
| Recommended by the Faculty gener- | 
ally. | 


INFANTS AND 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


FOR 





INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 











ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





CAUTION.—In consequence of numerous 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
market panes accompanied by misleading O F M EAT. 
chemical analyses), purchasers must insist on *,* In use in most households throughout the 
being supplied with the Company’s Extract, kingdom. 
which, for fine flavour and perfect clearnes:, is N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
pronounced by all competent authorities to be Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


the best Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see 
ail that no other is substituted for it. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. | 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WILLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none were made better than Tobacco; to 
| be a Jone man’s Companiqn, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a 
| sad man’s Cordia!, a wakc.ul man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's 

H O Bd no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven.”—KINGSLEY’S Westward Ilo 

oe 


In 1 oz., 2 0z., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who soffer from it should 
ALKARAM, procure Dunbar's Alkaram, or Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, which will HAY-FEVER. 
cure the severest cases in half-an-hour. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a 
ALKARAM, bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, HAY-FEVER. 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


WHISKY. 











| 
“WESTWARD | 
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STRAHAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION, just published, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 
HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS: 
A Contribution to the History of Religious Opinion. 

By ROBERT ALFRED VAUGHAN, B.A. 








NOW READY at all LIBRARIES, 3 vols. post 8vo, price 31s 6d, 


LAD Y iS A&E A 


By MARY ELIZABETH CHRISTIE. 





Small Svo, cloth gilt he DIARY. f ‘ NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 

K 1 S8vo, cloth gilt extra, price 2s 6d 

GES from the of an Sma g p . 
PASBAY METHODIST. By the late Ricsarn| The CHILDREN’S JOURNEY, and 
Rowe. With a Preface by THOMAS PERCIVAL other Stories. By the Author of ‘‘ Our Children’s 
BUNTING. | Story,” “Voyage en Zigzag,” &c. With many 
| Illustrations by the Author. 

| 





f Small Svo, cloth gilt extra, price 2s 6d. 
REED FA By Mrs. Robert’ 
O'REILLY, Author ” of *Phcebe’s Fortunes,” 
“Sussex Stories,” &c. With Illustrations by 
TOWNLEY GREEN. 


Small Svo, cloth gilt extra, price 2s 6d. 
ROUGHING IT in VAN DIEMEN’S 
LAND, and HARRY DELANE. By the late 
RICHARD RoWs. 





STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 





PROFESSOR “WACE’ S) BAMPTON LECTURES. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, price 15s. 


The FOUNDATIONS of FAITH; Considered in 


Eight Sermons preached before the University of Oxford in the Year 1879, at the 
Lecture founded by John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By Henry Wace, 
M.A., Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, Professor ‘of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, 
London. 

PICKERING and CO., 196 Piccadilly, W. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
ESTABLISHED KE 9 A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIM ATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TantE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55s. PapierR-Macné TEA Trays, i in Sets, 21s, 563, 95s. 
ELECTRO Forxs—Table, 24s to 64s; Eyooms, 24s to 66s. | ELecrro TEA AND COFFEE SEtTs, from £37 78 to £24, 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6 BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 

Dish Covers—Tin, 21s; Metal, 65s ; Electro, £11 11s, | Etecrro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 103, 


Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 








Fexpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 33 to £6, 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &e. 


BepsTraps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 





| KitcHen UTensits—Copper, Tin, and Iron, 





KitcHeners, from 3 ft., £3, to 6 ft., £30. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &e. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 163; 3- do., 503; 5-do., £6 63. 


Gas CooKING-STOVES, with Air Burners, 103 6d to £14. 


Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GARDEN TooLs—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &c. 
Hor-watTer Fittines for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 





DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


DO U LTO N WA R E. 


As inferior Imitations of their celebrated Art Stone Ware are being introduced, Messrs. 
DOULTON beg to inform the public that their Art Productions bear an impressed stamp, 
with the name in full, “ Doulton, Lambeth,” with the year of manufacture. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
M A G N E Ss | A . Ceutistican Ladies nitdren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Che ist throughout the World. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘LEA and PERRINS, ”* which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And witheut whieh none is genuine, 














A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 








Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 


OXFORD ST. 
W. E.C., LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL SERIEIS, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD 


‘““VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
eg RBREEY, are IAN 


INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO.,, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 








N 


GOLD MEDAL, P ARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S|-+yrys CARACAS COCOA. 
A choice r xd C iy 
COCOA! ~~ 4 most delicions end valuable article.” 
_—Standard, Veen ee 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S)-+yrys COCOA EXTRACT. 
coco A | Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil ae 
J.8. FRY and SONS 





| OPF’ S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 

PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, LONDON, W.C. 

First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney 

International Exhibition, 1879, for “ Extracts of Meat 
and nutritious preparations generally.” 


OPF’S EXTRACT of BEEF ’.—The 
purest form of beef tea; eight to ten per 
cent. more nutritious than any other. 


OPF’ S ESSENCE of BEEF.-- 
Especially adapted for invalids who can 
take no other form of nourishment. 


OPEF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—In- 
valuable to those who have to fast long. _ 
7 OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, 
q\ comprising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli- 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &c. 
_In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &e. 


I OPF’S PREPARED RI 














MARROW, 


from best Beef Marrow Bones. 


OPF’S COMPRESSED Vv EG ET- 
ABLES, Preserving the properties of Fresh 
Vegetables. 

7 OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and 

Xv COFFEE. With and without Milk and 
Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by the 








CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


__ May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, 


Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sporismen, Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, &e. 


|} 
| Kore ‘S EXTRACT of MBAT COM- 
er 





PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STREET, CHARING 
ROSS. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUME by ROBERT BROWNING. 


Immediately, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
DRAMATIC IDYLS. 


Second Series. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 9s. 
A Volume of Verse. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., 
Author of ‘ Renaissance in Italy.” 


N E W Oo L D: 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


ENGLISH TREES AND TREE-PLANTING. 


By WILLIAM H. ABLETT. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN.” 
On MONDAY NEXT, in 3 vols. 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 


By the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN,” “AIRY FAIRY LILIAN,” 
“ PHYLLIS.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


Bip CHARLES CHOLMONDELEY. The PASSAGE 

of the FOUR TAP. A New Explanation of Romans ii., 11-16, with its 
bearing on the Intrinsic and Extrinsic Systems of Justification by Fuith, and on 
the Pauline Views of the Tiibingen Critics and others. 


WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


rue AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


; ; are the best Timekeepers in the World. 
ia RD’S 











AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 103. 





] EDFORD’S 








B EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 





_——" AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
as: ___ for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 


> AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 





—_— AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


ENRY W. BEDFORD, Ageat for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
the St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 


THE “BLACK-WRITER” 
Gives Instantaneous Copies in Black Ink and upon any paper of Circulars, Letters, 
Manuscripts. Full particulars post free. 





ee 


NEW BOOKS. 
CURIOSITIES of the SEARCH-ROOM. 


Collection of Serious and Whimsical Wills. 
Interiors,’ &c. Demy 8vo. 





A 


By the Author of “ Flemj 
[On Monday. » 





VICTORIAN GENERALS. By C. R. Lov. 


2 vols. demy 8ro. (Next week, 


The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of INDIA. By 


GrorGE C. M. Birpwoop, C.8.I, M.D. Edin., Art Referee for the Indian 
Section of the South Kensington Museum, Large crown 8vo, with Map and 
174 Illustrations, 93. 


HISTORY of the ZULU WAR and its 


ORIGIN. By Frances E. Corenso. Assisted in those portions of the work 
which touch upon Military Matters by Lieut.-Colonel Epwarp Durnrorp 
Demy 8vo, 18s, ’ 





NEW NOVELS. 
EROS. Four Stories. By Saran Tytrer, Hon, 


Lewis WINGFIELD, Miss B. M. Burt, and Miss G. Butt. 2 vols, 
[On Monday. 
THERE'S RUE FOR YOU. By Mrs. Arrrcr 
KENNARD, 2 vols, 


The DUKE’S CHILDREN. 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


By AntTuony 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), 193 Piccadilly. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
FIFTH EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT AND GREATLY ENLARGED. 


THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 


CONTAINING 

MINUTE INSTRUCTIONS IN ALL HIGHLAND SPORTS. 

WITH WANDERINGS OVER CRAG AND CORREI, FLOOD, AND FELL. 

TO WHICH IS NOW ADDED 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AUTHOR'S EARLY 

By JOHN COLQUHOUN. 

Fifth Edition, Revised, and Enlarged. 

2 vols. post Svo, with Two Portraits, and other Illustrations, price 26s. 


LIFE. 





CONTENTS. 
VOL. I.—“ Sport ’’—Deer-stalking—Doer-driving in Mull—Wild 


Goats — Roe-hunting — Seal-shooting — Capercailzie.shooting —Grouse and 
Black-game Shooting—Ptarmigan-shooting—The Alpine or White Hare— 
Woodcocks and Snipes—Sea-fowl Shooting in the Firth of Forth—Wild- 
fowl Shooting on the Highland Lochs—The Peat Isle—Dogs for the Gun— 
Instinct of Dogs—Natural History and Sport of Bute—Appendix. 


VOL. II.—Corrach-Bah; or, a Plea for the Wastes—Hawking—On 
Fagles—The Kite—Owls—The Mountain-Fox—The Wild Cat—The Marten— 
The Otter—Wild Pigeons—The Common Dottere|—Rock and River Ousels— 
A Spring Week in the West Highlands—The Hill Poacher—The Natural 
History of Sport—My Museum—Salmon-angling—Autumn Angling on the 
Lyon—October on the Stinchar—Loch Salmon.-fishing—Trolling for the 
Salmo-Ferox — River-trouting — The Moor-Burn—Loch-fishing—Fishing on 
Salt-water Lochs—A Raid on Sutherland—The Sound of Mull—Fragments. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE “PLENTIFOLDER,” 


Price 5s note size, 7s 6d quarto, Gives 100 Sharp, Clear, and Vivid Copies of Circu 
lars, Music, Drawings, or Plans. Negative washes off almost instantaneously. Full 














CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. particulars post fre.—CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 
UNVILLE’SOLDIRISH WHISKY POYAL POLYTECHNIC— 


is recommended by the Medical Profession in | 


preference to French Brandy. 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Trish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Sores, Wounds, and Ulcers.—Every 
variety of sore, ulcer, eruption, boil, and carbuncle is 
eafely stopped in its destructive course by the timely 
application of this healing Ointment. 
healthy and substitutes healthy action, thus curing 
the infiamed, irritable, and spreading diseases affect- 
ing the skin. Holloway's Ointment has gained an im- 
perishable fame for its facility in healing old inflam- 
matory sores about the shins and ankles, and for bad 
legs and old wounds it cannot be equalled; nor is it 


They hold the largest | 


It arrests un- | 


less efficacious in gathered breasts and abscesses. | 
When the complaint has been of long continuance, | 


Holloway’s Piils will expedite recovery, if taken in 
those doses which act as alteratives on the stomach, 
acd tonics on the constitution. 





| pared specially for this Lecture. 


\W “Blondin,” the most wonderful Automaton of 
the Age, performs daily on the high-rope. Shake- 
sperean Recitals: Macbeth, Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, 
by Mr. Marlande Clarke, illustrated by Stage and 
Dioramic Effects. A Holiday in Scotland, by Mr. B. 
J. Malden, with beautiful Natural Photographs, pre- 
The Phenomena of 
Nature and Phosphorescence, by Mr. J. L. King. 
The Magician Foiled: a new and amusing Ghost 
Entertainment, written by Ellis Reynolds, recited by 
Miss Alice Burnelle. Admission to the whole, Is. __ 


'MHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 
the Sea-shore. It contains 250 Rooms, and isa 
model of sanitary excellence.” Table d'héte daily. 
Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all the principal 
railway stations in England. Full information of 
the MANAGER. ro ee 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
I AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
_4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers 
Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
Sold by Cae nists. 


and Skin Diseases. 
vigorating to the constitution. 








\ ILTS.—For SALE, very desirable 

Freehold COUNTRY RESIDENCE, standing 
in its own grounds (including small lake) of two and 
a quarter acres, Very conveniently arranged. 12 rooms 
and the usual offices ; gas in every room. Gardeners 
cottage. Close toa town. Price, 2,000 guineas.—For 
further particulars and order to view, apply to SHAW 
and FRANCIS, Land Agents and Auctioneers, 58 
Bridge Street, New Swindon. 





I OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soft 
_4 old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot 111, very soft 
old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen, Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been s0 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 
Strand). 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK—LONDON AS ITIS. Maps and Plans, 16mo 
$s 6d. 


BOOK—ENVIRONS of LONDON, including a Cir- 


cuit 20 Miles round the Metropolis. 2 Purts. Post 8vo, 21s. 


BO0K—ENGLAND and WALES. Arranged Alpha- 


betically and condensed into One Volume. Map, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK — EASTERN COUNTIES — Chelmsford, 
Harwich, Colchester, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmund's, 
Ipswich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, Cromer, 
&c, Map and Plans, post 8vo, 12s, 


HANDBOOK — KENT — Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, 


Rochester, Chatham. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—SUSSEX—Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, 


Hastings, Lewes, Arundel. Map and Plan, post 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—SURREY and HANTS—Kingston, Croydon, 
Reigate, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhill, Winchester, Southampton, New 
Forest, Portsmouth, and the Isle of Wight. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK--BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON—Windsor, 
Eton, Reading, Aylesbury, Henley, Oxford, Blenheim, and the Thames. Map 
and Plans, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—-WILTS, DORSET, 
Salisbury, Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, 
Taunton, &c. Map, post 8yo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—DEVON—Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sid- 
mouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. Maps and 
Plans, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—CORNWALL—Launceston, Penzance, Fal- 


mouth, The Lizard, Land's End, &. Maps, post 8vo, 6s, 


HANDBOOK—GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WOR- 
CESTER — Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, 
Ross, Malvern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Map and 
Plans, post 8yo, 9s, 


HANDBOOK—NORTH WALES—Bangor, Carnarvon, Beau- 
maris, Snowdon, Llauberis, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, Conway, &c, Map, post 
8vo, 78. 


HANDBOOK —SOUTH WALES — Monmouth, Llandaff, 
Merthyr, Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, and the 
Wye, &c. Map, post 8vo, 7s. 


HANDBOOK— NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLAND 
—Northampton, Peterborough, Towcester, Daventry, Market Harborough, 
Kettering, Wellingborough, Thrapston, Stamford, Uppingham, Oakham. 
Maps, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK — DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and 
STAFFORD—Matlock, Bakewell, Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, 
Dovedale, Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfleld, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, Melton 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfleld, Walsall, Tamworth. Map, post 8yo, 9s, 


HANDBOOK—SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE—Shrews- 
bury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stockport, 
Birkenhead. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 6s, 


HANDBOOK—LANCASHIRE—Warrington, Bury, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, Preston, 
Rochdale, Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, &c. Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK — YORKSHIRE — Doncaster, Hull, Selby, 
Beverley, Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Wakefield, Brad- 
ford, Halifax, Huddersfield, Sheffield. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK — DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND — 
Newcastle, Darlington, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, Sunderland, 
Shields, Berwick, Tynemouth, Alnwick. Map, post 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND— 
Lancaster, Furness Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, 
Keswick, Grasmere, Ulswater, Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, Appleby. 
Map, post 8vo, 6s. 


*,* MURRAY'S TRAVELLING MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 3s 6d, 
HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Melrose, Abbots- 


ford, Glasgow, Dumfries, Galloway, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, 
Inverary, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trosachs, Caledonian Canal, 
Inverness, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, and 
Sutherland, Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 93. 


HANDBOOK — IRELAND — Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, 
Galway, Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killarney, Glengarry, Bantry, 
&c, Maps and Plans, post 8yo, 10s. 


and SOMERSET— 


Bristol, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET. 


NOW OPEN. 


AVAILABLE FOR BOTH LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN. 


Comprises an ENGLISH and FOREIGN CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, provided with all the BEST and NEWEST LITERA- 
TURE; a LIBRARY of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC, a REFERENCE LIBRARY; READING, WRITING, 
and NEWS ROOMS, supplied with the Daily and Weekly Journals ; 
LADIES’ DRAWING-ROOM, DINING and LUNCHEON ROOMS, 
SMOKING ROOM, and all the appliances and comforts of a FIRST- 
CLASS CLUB. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


One Guinea per Annum. 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR CLUB MEMBERSHIP, 


Two Guineas per Annum. 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR CLUB MEMBERSHIP, together with 6 vols. 


delivered free from the Circulating Library, 


Three Guineas per Annum. 





Country Susscripers.—An Annual Subscription of 5 Guineas 


entitles a Country Subscriber to 15 vols., and the use of the Club 
for himself and one other member of the family. Subscriptions 


can commence from any date. 


The Directors beg to inform the Subscribers to the Circulating 
Library that a constant endeavour will be made to provide a punctual 
and ample supply of all new works of interest and authority ; and 
in order to carry out this intention efficiently, they must rely, in some 
measure, upon the co-operation and assistance of the subscribers 
themselves. It is notorious that a large number of new books of a 
wholly trivial character are now put into circulation, for which there 
is no real demand; and the publication of such works is, in many 
instances, only rendered possible by the system upon which Circu- 
lating Libraries have hitherto been conducted. The expenditure 
upon works of this class will be strictly curtailed, and the funds 
will be applied as far as possible to the purchase and circulation of 
books of a high order and a really popular character, such as the 
majority of readers are anxious to obtain upon the date of their 
publication. The Directors trust by this means to render the Cireu- 
lating Library, in the truest sense of the word, select, while they will 
seek at the same time to avoid the kind of interested and arbitrary 
censorship that has been found alike vexatious to authors and the 
public. 

All the Books in the Library are available for Subscribers, without 
distinction as to amounts of Subscription. 

Full details of Subscriptions, both for Town and Country Members, 
on application to Mr. CHAS. ALLEN, the GROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRARY (Limited), 135 New Bond Street, W. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME of the “BIBLIOTHECA 
CLASSICA.” 
With 


SOPHOCLES, Vol. II. Com- 
mentary. By F. A, PAney, M.A., Editor of 
“ JZEschylus,” &c. Containing the Electra, 
Trachiniae, Philoctetes, and Ajax. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


THUCYDIDES’ HISTORY of the 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR. With Notes and a 
careful Collation of the Two Cambridge Manu. 
scripts, and of the Aldine and Juntine Editions. 
By the late R. SHILLETO, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. Book II., 8vo, 5s 6d. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co j 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Trans- 
lated from the Greek, with Notes and a Life of 
Plutarch, by AUBREY STEWART, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late 
GEorGE LonG, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 4 vols., Bohn’s Library 
binding, or blue cloth, 3s 6d pervol. Vol. 1. now 
ready. 








CUNNINGHAM'S LIVES of the MOST 
EMINENT BRITISH PAINTERS. Revised 
Edition, with Notes and 16 fresh Lives, by Mrs. 
CHARLES HEATON. 3 vols,, Bohn’s Library 
binding, or grey cloth, each 3s 6d. 


In editing this work Mrs. Heaton has had the use 
of a quantity of material collected by the Author and 
his son, Colonel Cunningham, with a view to a New 
Edition, 


HISTORY of BRITISH COSTUME, 
from the EARLIEST TIME to the CLOSE of the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the late J. BR. 
PLANCHi:, Somerset Herald. With Index and 
upwards of 400 Illustrations. In Bohn’s Library 
binding, or grey Cloth, 5s. 


CAMOENS’ LUSIAD; or, the Dis- 
covery of India. An Epic Poem. ‘Translated 
from the Portuguese, with a Dissertation, Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the History of the Discovery 
of India, and Life of the Poet, by W. J. MICKLE. 
Fifth Edition, revised. By E.R. Hopces, M.C.P. 
8s 6d. 


NEW WORK on EVOLUTION. 
The CONSTITUTION of the EARTH; 


being an Interpretation of the Laws of God in 
Nature, by which the Earth and its Organic Life 
have been derived from the Sun by a Progressive 
Development. By ROBERT WARD, Author of 
**An Essay on the Constitution of the Earth,” 
published in 1844. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


POEMS. By Sir Samuel Ferguson. 
Demy 8vo, fine toned paper, 7s 6d. 
(Dublin: WILLIAM McGEz.j 


The GOLDEN HIND: a Tale of the 
Invincible Armada (the scene laid chiefly at Stud- 
land, Poole, and on the Dorset coast), THES- 
SALE, and other Poems. By O. E. ROBINSON, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of 
the‘ Widgeon.’"” Fcap. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


CHURCH or DISSENT? An Appeal 
to Holy Scripture (addressed to Dissenters). By 
T. P. GARNIER, M.A., Rector of Cranworth-with- 
Southburg, Norfolk, and late Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s 6d, 
Part I. WHAT the BIBLE SAYS about DISSENT. 
Part Il. OBJECTIONS COMMONLY URGED 
AGAINST the CHURCH ANSWERED. 
Part III. PLEAS COMMONLY URGED in BEHALF 
of DISSENT EXAMINED. 


CHANGE-RINGING DISEN- 
TANGLED. With Hints on the Direction of 
Belfries, on the Management of Bells, &c. By the 
Rev. WOOLMORE WIGRAM, M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Rector of St. Andrew, with St. 
Nicholas and St. Mary, Hertford; Rural Dean of 
Hertford; a Member of the Ancient Society of 
a Youths. Second Edition, revised, crown 

vo, 38, 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
P tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By ROBERT G. WATTS, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


fPXHE BUILDER (4d, by post, 444), 

includes Views of Towers, Maestricht; Door- 
way, Bois-le-Duc; Lace Designs, and Post Office, 
Wellington: Arundel; Treatment of Estate-Plans ; 
Water Supply; Architecture at the Salon; Health 
Conference ; Architects’ Conference, France ; London 
in the Sixteenth Century; Right to Seize Plant, &c.— 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen 








NOW READY, VOLUME XI. 
OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


EDITED BY 
Prof. THOS. SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood 
and Steel. 


In 4to, cloth, price 30s; or bound in half-russia, 36s. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
GOUT. Dr. J. O. AFFLECK. 
GOVERNMENT. Prof. E. Ropertson. 
GRAMMAR. Rey. A. H. SAyce. 


GRANITE. F. W. Rupter. 
GRASSES. Dr. H. Trimen. 
GRAVITATION. R.S. Batt, LL.D. 
GREECE— 

GEOGRAPHY. Joun RAE. 

HISTORY. Prof. Jess, H. F. Tozer, and J. 

DONALDSON, LL.D. 
LANGUAGE, Prof. A. S. WILKINS. 


LITERATURE. Prof, JEBB and J. DONALD- 


son, LL.D. 
GREEK CHURCH. Prof. Lrypsay, D.D. 
WuitELAW REID. 


GREELEY. 

GREENLAND. Rosert Brown, Ph.D. 

GREUZE. Mrs. Parrison. 

GREY, EARL. E. J. Payne. 

GREY, LADY JANE. JAmes GAIRDNER. 

GRIMM. Henry SWEET. 

GRISONS. D.W. FReEsuFIELD. 

GROSSETESTE. Rey. H. R. Luarp, D.D. 

GROTE. Wittram Smiru, D.C.L. 

GROTIUS. Rev. Mark PAttison. 

GROUSE. Prof. A. Newton. 

GUANO. Prof. A. H. Cuurcu. 

GUICCIARDINI. J. A. Symonps. 

GUILD. Miss L. Toutmrn Suiru. 

GUISE. Rev. G. W. Kitcuin. 

GUIZOT. Henry Reeve, C.B. 

GUN-COTTON. Frep. A. Apet, C.B. 

GUNMAKING and GUNNERY. Col. E. 
MAITLAND, R.A, 

GUNPOWDER. Major W. H. WaRDELL. 

HAMILTON, ALEX. Justice SHEA. 


HAMILTON, Sir WILLIAM. Miss E. 
HAMILTON. (G. Talt. 
HAMILTON, Sir W. ROWAN. Prof. P. 


HAMMER. Prof. C. P. B. SHELLEY. 
HAMPDEN. Prof. 8. R. GARDINER. 
HANDEL. F. Huxrrer. 

HAND TOOLS. Prof. SHELLEY. 
HANNIBAL. Rev. W. J. Bropriss. 
HANOVER. Dr. E. June and Jas. SIME. 
HARBOURS. Tuomas STEVENSON. 
HARMONIC ANALYSIS. Prof. J. CLERK 


MAXWELL. 

HAROLD. E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 

HARP. A. J. HipKINs. 

HARVEY. Dr. P. H. Pye-Smirn. 

HASTINGS, WARREN. J.S. Corton. 

HASTINGS, Marquis of. Principal Sir 
ALEX. GRANT, Bart. 

HAYDN. F. Hvuerrer. 

HAYDON. W. M. RosseErtt. 

HAYTI. J. D. CHAMPLIN. 

HAZLITT. Ricwarp GARNETT. 

HEART DISEASES. Dr. G. W. BALFour. 

HEAT. Prof. Sir Witt1AM TuHomson. 

HEATING. Capt. Doveras Gatton, C.B. 

HEBREW LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE; and (R. SMITH. 

HEBREWS, EPISTLE to the. Prof. W. 

HEGEL. W. Wattace, LL.D. 

HEINE. J. W. FERRIER. 
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THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A Modern Greek Heroine, 3 
Mervyn O’Connor. By the Rar! 


of DESART, Author of “ Kelverdale,” &, 3 vols 


‘* These volumes teem with interest and 
intermingled with pathos.”—Court Journal, humour, 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Moles. 
WORTH, Author of *‘ Hathercourt Rectory.” 3 vols 
“A pure and pretty story."—Atheneum, ‘ 


Poet and Peer. By Hamilton 
Aide. 8 vols, DEDICATED to LorpD Lytton, 
“A novel of unusual merit."—Athenxum. 


Poor Zeph. By F. W. Robinson, 


Author of ‘Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 Vols, 


Wooers and Winners. By Mrs. 


G. LINN2ZUS BANKS, Author of ‘ The Manches 
Man,” &c. 3 vols. A [Next i 


Cheap Edition of Sir Gibbie. By 


GEORGE MacDonatp, LL.D. 1 vol., 5s, bound, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





With Six Illustrations, price 5s, cloth, 


MEMOIRS of TROUBLOUS TIMES, 


Being the History of Dame Alicia Chamberlayne, 
of Ravenholme, Gloucestershire. By Enxma 
MARSHALL. 


*,* With this story of the time of the great Rebel- 
lion are interwoven passages from a genuine and very 
curious journal of the Seventeenth Century. 

SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London 





In 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, in cloth. 


The LORD'S SUPPER. Uninspired 
Teaching. Vol. I, Clement of Rome to Photius, 
A.D. 74 to 891. Vol. IL., Alfric to Canon Liddon, 
A.D. 969 to 1875. By CHARLES HEBERT, D.D., of 
— College, Cambridge, late Vicar of Amble- 
side. 


“No mean or unimportant contribution to the theo. 
logical literature of the day. It is a learned, exhaus- 
tive, and decidedly interesting book.”"—LZcelesiastical 
Gazette. 

“Dr. Hebert’s work will live as a standard contri- 
bution, not only to the literature of his Church and 
University, but to Theology in general.—Zdinburgh 
Daily Review. 

SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 


Third Thousand, with Tinted Illustration, price 53, 
cloth. 


SUN, MOON, and STARS: Astronomy 
for Beginners. By AGNES GIBERNE. With a 
Preface by Professor PRITCHARD. 

Tt is an easy and untechnical exposition of our 
science well-suited to beginners."—Professor DONKLN, 
in the Observatory. 

“The volume is one which ought to have a placs in 
village libraries and mechanics’ institutions.”"—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 





With many Illustrations, price 2s 6d, cloth. 
The PUPIL TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK 
for TEACHING ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 
By W. WALKER, Lecturer and Teacher of Draw- 
ing in Owens College, Manchester, 
SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 





Eighty-eighth Thousand, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ADVICE TO A MOTHER ON THE 


MANAGEMENT OF HER CHILDREN, 


AND ON THE TREATMENT ON THE MOMENT 
OF SOME OF THEIR MORE PRESSING 
ILLNESSES AND ACCIDENTS. 


By PYE H. CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, London; and all Booksellers. 





One Hundreth Thousand, feap. 8vo, 23. 6d. 
ADVICE TO A WIFE ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF HER OWN HEALTH, 


AND ON THE TREATMENT OF SOME OF THE 
COMPLAINTS INCIDENTAL TO PREGNANCY, 
LABOUR, AND SUCKLING. 


By PYE H. CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, London ; and all Booksellers. 
BRIEF REPLY to Dr. BAIN on 
Bis FREE-WILL, Reprinted from the Mind ot 
April, 1880. By Wm. GEO. WARD, D.Ph. 


Burns and Oates, 17 Portman Street, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Nearly ready. 


and 63 


% VERY DAY.—* This is not ordinary 
writing.” —Pall Mall Gazette.——“ Decidedly not 
every-day work.” —Fun.——“ Abundance of good reav- 
ing in the book.""—Spectator. Cloth, 38; boards, Is Gd. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order to meet 
the growing demand of the age fora Higher Class of Books than could then be 
readily obtained on moderate terms from the ordinary Circulating Libraries. 











From its commencement the original purpose of the Library has been kept 
steadily in view. The best Books of every shade of opinion, on all subjects of 
general interest, have been taken in large numbers,—Hundreds, and in some 
instances Thousands, of Copies of the Leading Works of every Season having 
been placed in circulation. 


Great care has always been taken in the selection of Books to study the wishes 
of Subscribers, and to make the Library not only “ Select,” but comprehensive. 


The Whole Collection now exceeds One Million Volumes. 


Additional Copies of all the Best New Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction 
continue to be added as the demand increases ; and arrangements are made with 
the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Books of general 
interest as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


This Subscription allows of a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 





LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, Two Guineas per annum and upwards. 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 
Book: Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on Liberal Terms. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 





Revised Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, 


are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


«= All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





ere SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


CITY OFFICE-2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 





POEMS of SHELLEY. Selected and 


Arranged with Introduction, by StoproRD A. BROOKE, 18mo, cloth extra, 
436d. “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 
** Also, Large-Paper Edition, printed on hand-made paper, India Proof of 
Vignette, 8vo, 12s 6d. 
+“ Of the value of the selection as an introduction to those who have still 
before them the immense delight of making a first acquaintance with Shelley, 
we have spoken ; it need only be added that the volume} as a ‘ Pocket Shelley,’ 
ought to be equally welcome to others."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The ENGLISH POETS. 


Selections, with Critical Introductions by Various Writers ; and a General 
Introduction, by MATTHEW ARNOLD, Edited by T. H. WaArp, M.A. 
In 4 vols. crown 8v0, 7s 6d each. (Vols. LIL. and IV. in the press. 


Vol. I.—CHAUCER to DONNE. 
Vol. II.—BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. 


‘The task wasone of much complexity and delicacy, and we may say at 
once it has been admirably accomplished."—S¢. James's Gazette. 


_The DEFENCE of ROME, and other Poems. 


By Eanest Myers, Author of ‘The Puritans.” Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


The PURGATORY of DANTE. Edited, with 
Translation and Notes, by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


“This is a work of real importance to English readers and students of the 
great poet of the Middle Ages; indeed, if we were to say that it is, within its 
limits, the most scholarly specimen of Dantesque literature extant in the 
English ianguage, we should hardly be praising it beyond its deserts."— 
Atheneum. 


NEW NOVEL.—ENGA. By the Author of 


“The Harbour Bar.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. (At all the Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL.—VIDA: Study of a Girl. By 


AmyY DoNSMUIR. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


“Tt is scarcely doing justice to call this novel hopeful, the epithet which 
we commonly apply to a meritorious first effort. There is more than hope 
in it, there is performance...... This is an excellent book,’”’—Spectator, 


The LIFE and GENIUS of CALDERON: 


an Essay, with Translations from his ‘‘ Life’s a Dream" and ‘‘ Great Theatre 
of the World.” By the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. Second Edition, Revised 
and Improved. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s 6d, 


THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS. 


Done into English, with an Essay on Theocritus and his Age. By ANDREW 
LANG, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Immediately. 


The TRIAL and DEATH of SOCRATES: 


be'ng the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo of Plato translated into 
Englisa by F.J.CHurcH. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The ETCHED WORKS of FRANCIS 


SEYMOUR HADEN, a Descriptive Catalogue of. By Sir WILLIAM R. DRAKE, 
F.S.A. Boyal 8vo, 16s. 


NEW VOLUME of NATURE SERIES. 


DEGENERATION: a Chapter in Darwinism. 


By Professor E. RAy LANK&STER, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 2s 6d. 


The APPLICATIONS of PHYSICAL FORCES. 


By AMi.D&R GQUILLEMIN. Translated from the French by Mrs, LOCKYER, and 
Elited, with Additions and Notes, by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Illustrations, cheaper issue, royal 8vo, 21s, 


COMPARATIVE EMBRYOLOGY, a 


TREATISE on. By F. M. BALFour, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In 2 vols, medium 8vo, with Illustrations, 
Vol. L., 18s 


The FIVE GATEWAYS of KNOWLEDGE. 


By Georges WILSON, M.D., F.R.S.E. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
[This day. 


WATER SUPPLY. By J. H. Balfour 


B2owns, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 
“ A most useful and readable book, from which the reader can get a very 
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CONCLUSION of GREEN'S HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLZ. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


Vol. IV.—The RE 3 " 
ENGLAND, 1N1S1a. With Thvea apes “odes B10, ODER 


[You ready, 


ESSAYS on ART and ARCHAOLOGY. By 


C. T. NEWTON, C.B., L.L.D., Keeper of Greek and Reman Antiquiti 
British Museum. 8vo, 12s 6d, " nlqnition st the 


“Mr. Nowton's Essay (Greek Inseriptions) affords in a hundred Ages a 
lucid and pregnant survey, such as it is not possible to find elsewhere, of the 
range and character, of the knowledge to be derived from this class of monu 
ments. If it was for this essay alone, his book is one which deserves to be 
read and re-read by every student of classical antiquity."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


SELECTIONS from the ATTIC ORATORS 


—Antiphon, Andokides, Lysias, Isokrates, Isaeos, Being a Companion Volume 
to the “ Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeos." Edited, with Notes, by R. 
Jzbs, M.A., LL.D. Edin., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow, 
Syo, 12s 6d. ' 


MODERN GREECE. Two Lectures 


delivered before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on 
“The Progress of Greece,” and ‘‘ Byron in Greece.” By Professor R. ¢, 
JEBB, LL.D. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


EPHPHATHA; or, the Amelioration of the 


World. Sermons preached at Westminster Abbey, with Two Sermons at 
St. Margarets, Westminster, at the Opening of Parliament. By F. W. Farrar 
D.D., F.B.S., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s. : 


NEW COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of ENGLAND. 


The LIBERTY of the PRESS, SPEECH, and 


PUBLIC WORSHIP; being Commentaries on the Liberty of the Subject and 
the Laws of England. By JAMES PATE&RSON, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 
8yvo, 12s. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY, New Volume— 
POPE. By Leslie Stephen. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


New Edition, revised, 8vo, half-bound, 183. 


ANNALS of OUR TIME. By Joseph Irving. 


A Diurnal of Events, Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria to February, 1871. 


Also, Supplements from February, 1871, to March, 1874, and from March, 
1874, to July, 1878, each 4s 6d. 


“We have before us a trusty and ready guide to the events of past years, 
available equally for the statesman, the politician, the public writer, and the 
general reader.”— Times. 


HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. By J. J. 


STEVENSON, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 2 vols. royal 
8vo, with numerous IIlustrations, cloth extra, 363. 


“ The first of these volumes is very fascinating reading, while the s°cond 
may be recommended as practically valuable to gentlemen who have any 
intentions of house-building...... It is admirably and profusely illustrated with 
tuggestively characteristic specimens of European architecture."—TZime s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of INDIA, and of the 


Frontier States of AFGHANISTAN, NIPAL, and BURMA. By J. TALsoys 
WHEELER, late Assistant-Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 
Department. Crown 8vo, with 13 Coloured Maps and Tables, 12s. 

‘‘In this ‘Short History of India’ there are nearly all the actual facts 
which an ordinary Englishman need know, and they are related by a mau 
who has had exceptional opportunities for qualifying himself for dealing with 
them,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


EARLY MAN in BRITAIN and HIS PLACE 


in the TERTIARY PERIOD. By W. Boyp DAwKINS, F.R.S., Professor of 
Geology in Owens College, Manchester. Medium 8vo, with numerous Illus- 
trations, 25s. 


“It is a work to which the reader, curious to know more about the primitive 
people who dwelt in this land, can confidently refer. The book is full of trust- 
worthy evidence...... The weight of learning in its passages is by no means 
oppressive, since it is relieved by a pleasant style of writing.”"—Athenxum. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By E. A. Freeman, 


D.C.L. Second Series. Svo, 103 6d. Second Edition, with Additional Essays. 


CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION, with Special 


Reference to India, By W. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


The AUTHORSHIP of ECCLESIASTES, a 


Treatise on; to which is added a Dissertation on that which was spoken 
through Jeremiah the Prophet, as quoted in Matthew 27, 9-10. Crown 8v0, 
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c’ear idea of the question.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHILDREN’S TREASURY of 
By Mrs. Herman 


GASKOIN. 18mo, price Is. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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